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NEWS OF 


THE WEEK. 

<> 

_ critical decision has been taken and Mr. 
% t »] 


Saldwin 


is to appeal to the country at once. Greatly 
though we regret this step, and unnecessary though it is 
from our voint of view. we think no one could fail to 
respect th transparent. sin rity of My. balawins 
expl tion in the House of Commons when Parliament 
reass l on Tuesday. Ii we eared to write frivo- 
ousiv. 1 might say that Mr. Baldwin is even more 
hon than we had supposed. For surely no one but 
a labouring under a strong sense of duty would 
dissolve a Parliament which does not want to be dts- 
solved. and which has been in existence only for a year, 
nm order to cept the manifold and = patent risks to 
hich G i] Klection exposes the author of any 
Protec isc SCheme 
4 ¥: 7 
QO months ago every calm observer would 


have said that the shattering experiences of Mr. Joseph 
Ch lain and the repeated admissions of Mr. Bonar 
I that nowadays Tariff Reform was out of the question 
would | kept any Unionist statesman off Protection. 
How. we must now make the best of the circum- 
stances. For Unionist Free Traders like ourselves there 


Is a choice of evils and. as we have explained clsewhere, 


by far the les evil in our judgment is to support 


ser 





Mr. Baldwin. 
Protectionist 
that 
Protectionist 
duty whi 


i 
for the R 


should 
ri xplic it reservation 
be al lded to 
important 


ir iders is to work 


however, 
the 
clause oucht to 

Much the 
1 now falls to Unionist Free 


will never bi 


Free Traders, 


candidates 


support 
with 
a Referendum 


anv 
legislation. most 

? 
cl 


eferendum, They safe without tt. 
x * 

Mr. Baldwii’s statement on Tu 
that. in the 
} 


Ssolc 


effect 
the 


hec ye 


rhnment, Tariuls were 


had 


opinion Gl the Go 


cure fo: unemployin nt. 


so stronely convinced of this that he could not hay 
undertaken to remain in oflice and to attenipt to steei 
the country through the comine winter unless | wel 


i Mr. Bonar LL 
using. A multi- 
eiven him advice. and he had 
been urged to avoid Mr. Bonar Law's pledge “as much 
but he added, ec! ristically : “I 
finding round.” The only question 
lime gee 


allowed to use an instr t whicl wos 


iumen 


“cl 


pledge at huinn ft 


resent prohibit. 


tude ot counsellors had 


as possible.” act have 
little skill 
that remained for him. therefore, 
they 
sooner or later. 


date. 
be incorporated in the nex 


lik WaVSs 


views being what 
was whether the General Election 
He had decided for the 
was no time to lose it 
t Budect. 
os * * 


‘ait 


were. should | 


arliest DOS ible 


beeause there tariffs were to 


should be dissolved on 


He proposed that Parliam 


Friday, November 16th. Nominations for the General 
Klection will be made on Monday, Novenber 26th, 
and the polling will take place Onn Thursday, 
December 6th. The new Parliament will mect on 


is settled bevond doubi 


It 


the 4; 


Monday. 


now that 


December 10th. 


the Liberals at ile ral Klection will be a 


united Party. Mr. Lloyd George has accepted the 
leadership of Mr. Asquith. 
*& ms * * 


The newspapers of Thursday morning, which are the 
latest to te that Mr. 
Baldwin's negotiations with Lord Birkenhead have broken 
there rd Birkenhead 


: t . ‘ 4 a, 
Government. irs that 


we have seen before going press, sta 


down and that is no question of L 
Th 
ICs objected to the 


to Lord 


svmoathize 


joining th ‘re are rimot several 


Mer sional 


Riuidwin's col provi 


had 


SA\ that we 


of cagt 


which been given Birkenhead. 


invitation 


We are bound to “V 


It is regrettable, if true, that Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
stands or falls with Lord Birkenhead, but if that is Muy 
Chamberlain’s position it must be accepted. 


On Thursday morning we learn in bricf the agricultural 


policy of the Cx vernin nt. Th \ iu pS to rive 
subsidy of £1 an acre on all arable holdings of not less 
than one acre. Market gardens and land und hops 
are included. But no farm will rec the subsidy 
who pays a wage of less than 30s. a week to able-bodied 
adults. Thus we get back roughly to the principle of 
the Corn Production Act. No rent must be raised on 
account of the subsidy. There will | a Customs duty 
on malting barley. In our judgment a subsidy is 
always preferabl to a tari. as 1 . m ti 
mysterious and ul traceable influences oO a tariff. 
Further. we are glad that the plan adopted is the 
encouraeement of arable farming in general and not 
merely of particular grain-growing 
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On Friday, the 9th, Mr. Lloyd George came home, 
evidently vigorous and refreshed after his American 
tour. Even before he had landed he had called Mr. 
Baldwin's proposals “ unutterable folly.” It was, he 
saig, “ an insult to the intelligence of the nation to feed 
starving industries with the mildewed straw of the last 


‘r 
is 


centure out of which every grain of statesmanship 
had been beaicn.” Thus, Mr. Lloyd George has nailed 


it seems, in a 
sure effected Liberal reunion. 


* 3k ok at 


up his Free Trade flag and in so doing has, 


very large mea 

On the Government announced the 
of the Committee appointed to advise them about the 
on manufactured goods. They are :— 
Lord Kylsant, Sir Alge 
Sir William Ashk Vv; Professor 
A. Pugh, General Seerctary of 
Trades Confederation, 
ok * af * 
e ways of M. Poincaré 
feated the intention of 


Tuesday names 
proposed duties 
Lord Milner (Chairman), 
yy Sir Peter Rylands, 
W. Ifewins, and Mr. 
the = and Steel 


Thon 


The the 


to 


have for 

moment «ck Amcrica to come 
the ail of Europe. Thus the operation of a friendship 
which was sorely needed has been unhappily postponed, 
and incidentally France, who needs all the friendship 
she can amass for her security, has thrown down one of 
her possible bulwarks with her own hands. Let us hope 
that it will soon be rebuilt. When we write, 
French lower in the American political 
market than for a long time past. President Coolidge 
has not mineed his words in describing his feelings. He 
said that inquiry into Germany’s capacity to pay, 
which should be limited in accordance with the French 
proposal, would be “ useless and futile.” 

* x “ * 


obstructiy 


’ 


however, 


stock stands 


an 


Germany responds to the irrational treatment she has 
received in exactly the manner that might have 
Day by day she visibly falls to pieces and 
heaps up appalling problems for the future. We can 


been 
expected. 


mention only the most significant specimen incidents 
of the past week. On the evening of Thursday, 
November sth, the fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of the German Republic, General Ludendorfi and err 
HTitler suddenly assumed power at Munich. They 


formed a Directory of five persons and claimed authority 


not only over Bavaria but over the whole of Germany. 
The Bavarian Prime Minister and the Minister of the 


“terior were arrested. The Directory appointed General 
Reichswehr Minister om all Germany. _ Ii, 
however, had but : It soon appeared 
that re von Kahr and General von Laos sad 
under duress to the coup and were not really in sympathy 
with it. Directly they had time to collect their thoughts 
they began to work against it, with the result that General 
Ludendorff and Herr Hitler arrested and the 
Putsch collapsed. General Ludendorff was afterwards 
on giving his parole—a parole which has since 
been variously interpreted—not to take part in further 
political movements. 
ue * x * 


von Loss 
a Short time to iv 


aerced 


were 


set free 





The sudden and unexpected return of the German 
ex-Crown Prince to Germany may or may not be con- 
nected with these Nationalist movements. In the early 
hours of last Saturday the ex-Crown Prince left his 
Dutch place of exile, and with the help of the necessary 
from the German Government returned to his 
after an absence of five years. Why the 
German Government should have given him passports 
They may not 


or it may that they thought the Crown 


passport 5 
Cerman estate 


is not clear. 
refuse 
Prinse 


about. if 


have felt strong enough to 


them, he 


too unimportant a person to make much fuss 
second explanation is the 





the true one, 


<<, 
the German Government have probably acted w isely ag 
well as deliberately. The Crown Prince has no ability, 
and the only qualities which would enable him to take 
the lead are those that are invented for him. The leg 
publicity he receives, therefore, the better. Ty 
Ambassadors’ Conference have taken an unwise ste ep in 
protesting against his return. What should we do if 
Germany refused to give him up? Such protests arp 
merely reproducing the ridiculous impotencies of * Hang 
the Kaiser.” ' 
“ %* on € 
The Times of Thursday published a powerful letter fro; 
General Smuts, urging the to . 
Conference to inquire into reparations problem jy 
sense. The Cor which he suggests 
would include America, and merry if necessary, be quite 
We heartily 
irench proposal to appoint a sub-committee 
Reparations Commission, to hold a hig] 
| 


nh 
Government 


the 


summon 


its widest ference 


independent of France. agree. The latest 
of th 


ily circumscribed 


inquiry, would, as Sir John Bradbury has said, be a pil] 
to cure an earthquake. 
* tt * * 
The Times has called attention to reports that M, 


Bérenger, Reporter of the Budget in the French Senate, 
has stated that France is ready to lend some 
the Little Entente. pred this year the French 
Chamber has voted about 800,000,000 frances for 
Rumania and Jugo-Slavia. The granted 
are said to have taken the form not payments 
but of credit facilities for the purchase of war material, 
The amount of the latest propesed loan to the Litth 
Entente would enable France to pay 3 per 
debt to Great Britain. As it is, we get and have 
no prospect of getting anything, though the Tiines says 
that the debt of the Little Entente to Fr: vill pr 
{the Little Entent 


£20.600.000 
to 
Poland, 


loans already 





of cash 


cent. on her 


nothing, 
ince ybabl 
be given priority over the older debts o 
to Great Britain. In this connexion we that ow 
leaders will the 
publish this week from a correspondent on “* The Gr 
Continental Policy of France.” 

% * # * 


hope 
consider carefully article which 


The Guildhall Banquet, which was held on Friday, 
the 9th, was the occasion for speeches from the Prim 
Minister, Lord Beatty, Lord Cavan, and Sir Samu 


Hoare. The Prime Minister devoted the greater part 
of his speech to the Imperial Conference. The 
tangible thing that he could point to was that Mr. Brue 
had stated that the preference that had been ar 
for Imperial fruit would make possible the full 


most 


vec 
ang 


icvelop- 


1 ! 
scneme Sich 





ment of the great Murray River 
uitimauciy, #t is believed, supyasrt three-quarters of 4 
million people. ‘Ihe Murray River has often 
described as “ the Nile of Australia,’ but as yet it lacks 
that essential “* locking ” by a series of barrages that has 
made the Nile of such to 
Inter-provincial jealousies have long delayed the ex 
ploitation of the Murray, but at last Australia is united 
in her determination to utilize the precious waters thet 
might make fertile so large an area of her land. 

* x * * 


been 


inestimable value Egypt. 


The Imperial Conference has come and gone. It held 
its first sitting on October Ist, and its last on November 
8th. Perhaps the best of its innovations has been that 
of greatly increased publicity. A full 
of its proceedings was issued immediately after the 
Conference closed, so that we have at any rate the basie 
facts before us by which the achievements of the Com 
ference may be judged. Perhaps it would be too much 
to say that the Conference was summoned for one purpose 
(the consideration of inter- Imperial questions) and that 
it deliberated on another—the relations of the Empire 


very summary 
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ne ae ee | AT ng ome age rE Rg 
sith the rest of the world. But undoubtedly its great this great meeting of the rulers of the British com- 


preoccupation has been an attempt to hammer out an 
Imperial foreign policy. By far the most important 
solution that the Conference passed was on the European 
situation. It expressed the hope that the United States 
would join in a common inquiry into Germany’s capacity 
to pay reparations, but it felt that in the event of this 
co-operation being impossible through Allied dissensions, | 
to | 


summoning 


«it would be desirable for the British Government 
consider very carefully the alternative of 
a conference itself in order to examine the financial and 
economic problem in its widest aspect.” 
* ak * 
Further, the Conference laid it down that it regarded 
any policy which w 





ould result in breaking up the unity 
of Germany as inconsistent with the Treaty obligations 


red into both by Germany and the Powers, and as 


atible with the future discharge by Germany of 





her necessary obligations. The strongest representations 


on this subject were accordingly made to the Allied 
therefore, the success or 


ntials, 


will be judged by the extent 


: r. 
Governments. in ess 


failure of the Conference 


to which the British Government carries into practical 
effect by vigorous action the admirably clear guiding 


principles which the Council of the Empire has laid down. 
At present it must be admitted that there seems a very 
between the lucid decisive views 
is expressed and the actual tendency 


wide divergence and 


that the Conference h 
or rather lack of t 


lo . 
ELS tess! 


of British foreign policy 


to-day. 


4 » * * 


that the Conference 
ms with the Government 


extension of the right of 


The t decision 
reached was to open negotiatt 


of the United 


search bey ond the 


next importan 





states for 


three-mile limit in cases of suspected 


At 


the three-mile limit was a 


liquor-smugeling. same time, it was laid down 


that the doctrine of cardinal 


feature of British policy. The Conference apparently 
recognizes the value of the old saying that it is the excep- 
ti ich proves (or, rather, illustrates) the rule, and 





is very willing to make this exception in order 


neet the wishes of the United States if it results in a 
» | 


clearer recognition of the general rule. Negotiations on 


these lines have accordingiy been opened. The last 
motion on the relations of the Empire with the rest of 
the world was one which reaflirmed the Empire’s 
unabated support of the I ruc of Nations. 





ire 





x se 

In inter-Imperial affairs by far the most definite 
result has been the clearing up of the diflicult question 
of Treaty Power. Mr. Mackenzie King raised this ques- 
tion when he negotiated on behalf of Canada the so-called 
Halibut Fisheries Treaty with the United States. The 


Confercnee to have dealt with this problem, which 


under any doctrinaire heavy-handedness of treatment 


might have become a distinctly ugly one for the peaceful 


with considerable skill and 





development o! the 


good sense. The resolution passed defines the position 


and yet ently vague not to raise insuperable 
in in it 


of the Dominions to make separate treaties with forcign 


Is sul 


difficulties the future effect empowers any 


“Tae , - ; 
Powers, but urges them not to do so without due con- 
sideration of the possible effect of such treaties on different 


arts of the Empire, “ or if circumstances so demanc 
parts of the Em; ri reumsta | nd, 
on the Empire as a whole.” 

* 4 * * 


In other words, the Conference recognizes the common 
human truth that a 
nations can live together in harmony only if cach member 


sense and free commonwealth of 


is willing to respect the interests and susceptibilities of 
the others. Such in briefest outline are the results of 





munities throughout the world. As we have said, the 
success of the essential recommendations depends upon 
the policy laid down being vigorously pursued by the 
British The the 


Conference must finally be judged by whether it succeeds 


Government. suecess or failure of 


in materially improving the European situation, and 
this now does not depend upon the Conference, but upon 


British foreign policy. We can only say that in our 
opinion the Conference did its part of the work well 


and truly. 


* * * * 


nhead’s 
lation 
the few 
‘, if 


itseli 


aken Lord } 


now notorious speech on the oceasion of his is 


The way that the country has t 


4 


as Rector of Glascow University has been one of 
cheerful signs in a gloomy world. The speech 
1 


viewed impartially, reads as silly rat 


All Lord Birkenhead’s remarks actually come to is a 


plea for caution in international 1 
world to-day. I 


ner than miquitous. 


‘simist 
for 


all that, the country has been perfeetly right in expressing 


oe ! 
aAuairs and a 1c 


] 
ut, 


survey of the situation of the 


its disgust at the speech, for these platitudes were expressed 


in a tone which must be an insult to everyone who 
last Sunday mourned for a relative sacrificedin the pursuit 
of those “ glittering prizes” which Lord Birkenhead 
told his audience were still the reward of “ sharp swords.” 
For sheer intellectual perversity it would be hard toe 
beat Lord Birkenhead’s main argument, which was that 


the War should have rebuke to all those 
who seek to prevent war. 
that the outbreak 
to all 


prevent 


been the greatest 0 


: 7. 2 
5 On miei 


argue 
hould be a 
on the criminal futility of their 
that disease. Birkenhead 
always accusing his opponents of sloppiness, but what, 
after all, hx 


attempts to prevent the 


Oot al ¢ pid li 


lesson doctors 


efforts to Lord is 


could more confused than to give up all 


phenomenon of war, which, as 


he admits, has already shattered the basis of Kuropean 

civilization, because W have only too ob iously not 
vet succeeded in this great attempt ? 
a ns 

Armistice Day. Nov. 11th, was again observed by two- 


during which, as it of the 


‘ eae 
minutes silence, 


4 
nation paused took thought. It seems, indeed, 


that 


silence is each vear maintained grows rather than 


the intensity of fecline with whic two-minutes” 


diminishes. Nothing could have been more impressive 
than the secnes in London last Sunday. The two-minutes’ 
silence 1s at onee the imple t and the best national 
memorial to the dead. 
* : x a 
The imaginative intervention of Mr. Ilugh Macnaghten, 
the Vice-Provost of Eton Colleg has saved the Grand 


and the public in general. 
N the 


auction, 


] ? 
SCHOO! 
that 


the 


Avenue at Stowe for the 
It will be 


school architect, 


Hllis, 


ir. 


Avenue at the 


bered 
remcmveres 


bought 


at which Stowe House itself and the Park wet old. to 
save it from beine cut down for timbe: Mr. 
Williams-Ellis has since been secking a purchaser who 


him of this heavy financial burden, and has 


in Kton College, which, 


would relieve 
been happy cnough to sec 
through the agency of Mr. 
has raised from old Etonians, is presenting the Aveiue to 
Thus a er 


graceful gesture of 


ire one 


Maecnagchten and the funds he 
Stowe School. at monument of natural beauty 
greeting and 


ereat Publie 


is saved, and a ver) 


recognition is made from a very old and 


School to the youngest. 
7 % 


% # 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 

1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100; 
Thursday week, 1003; a year ago, 99, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
endastiemaa 
PROTECTION AND EMPLOYMENT. 
WAGES AND CURRENCY. 
A 
VU" BALDWIN is in a tragie predicament. To 


has only to be described. He has, to begin with, united | 
the Libe ral Party and split the Unionist. Next, he has 
split the Unionists both laterally and horizontally. He 
has alienated the Free Trade Unionists. Yet he has not 
gained the whole-hearted sympathy of the Protectionists. 
Ife has told the producers of the things which are most 


faction to the Agriculturists in spite of the subsidies coupled 
with a minimum wage which have been announced. Yet 
the landed interests are the backbone of the Unionist 
Party. 


landed interests. ‘They are to have preferences where 
they are immaterial, or, at any rate, give no full meal, 
and nothing where, as in wheat and meat, they would 
be of vast importance. As guests, friends, blood-rela- 


their candied fruit with “ frigid equanimity.” Even 
the unemployed, for whom the attenuated banner 
of “ Protection limited’ was raised, are dissatisfied. 
The trades in which unemployment is most acute. 
such as shipbuilding and cotton, can get nothing 
whatever hy the restriction of overseas exchanges. 


If. 

With all these spectres new-raised and gibbering 
around him, Mr. Baldwin proposes to walk on a dark, 
cold winter's night through the churchyard! He is a 
brave man, and a sincere man, but is his policy at this 
moment practical polities ? 

We know quite well what Mr. Baldwin would answer 
to this question. He would say he was not trying to 
please his Party, or the Protectionists, or the Preference 
men, or the Agriculturist Party, or the Unionist Free 
Traders, or any section, or group of sections, in the State 
His aim was quite different. Ile was solely trying to 
solve the dreadful, the oppressive, problem of unemploy- 
ment. To him nothing clse matters, or, at any rate, 
matters half so much. We honour him. We agree with 
him. We want to help him. But our sympathy is not 
going to make us deceive him or fail in our duty of stating 
the problem as we see it. 

II. 

Mr. Baldwin is going the wrong way to help the 
unemploved. Unemployment is a general disease in this 
country, and it must have a general remedy. To tinker 
a little here and there will not help, but hinder, the cure. 
If he chooses protection of home industries from foreign 
compctition as his remedy, he must make that protection 
universal. Lt is quite possible that by doing so he might 
suceced, We. at any rate, should not dream of opposing 
him as we opposed Mr. Chamberlain, for the times ari 
changed and the circumstances wholly different. He 
would not make the country richer by throwing obstacles 
in the way of overseas exchange, but he might, and 
indeed must, thereby make more people work to get what 
we want, and require them to work harder, at Jess con- 
genial trades. If, then, his object is more work, as it i 
would probably secure that. We write not in “stig Jae 
sincerely. He might do more, as Mr. Garvin, with that 
scuse of economic vision which is his pecwliuin in 











prove this, the situation in which he finds himself | was to suggest a General Tariff of, say, 12 per cent. 


| 


affected by foreign competition that they can have no | 
barrier of duties, and so has failed to give any real satis- | 


| 


The Dominions are more disappointed — than the 


tions and allies they do not actually grumble, bet they 
dismiss the pittance of preference for their honcy and | 


ae 
statesmanship, pointed out in last Sunday’s Observer. He 
might in the end obtain freer trade for the world. j, 
more overseas exchanges, by a system of barter 
treaty—-* You lower your Tariff and Tl lower mine,” 
But to get more people at work all round, and Working 
harder, i.e., producing more, you must have a General 
Tariff. To be short, what Mr. Baldwin should have done 
when he determined to solve unemployment by Protect 


by 


lon 


ad 
valorem on the things which at present reach our ports fre 


He would then be in a position to give a 6 per cent. Pref Is 


_ ence to all Dominion products in exchange, where possible 


for a further Preference by them. He would also be able ty 
follow out Mr. Garvin's plan and negotiate commercial 
treaties with Powers that specially want access to oy 
markets, and would, as an equivalent, give us access ty 
theirs. There would be objections to this scheme oy 
certain long-distance views of our trade, and it would, 


no doubt, hurt us, not only as general carriers, but as the 


suppliers of neutral markets, but perhaps not very greatly, 
and it would, no doubt, stimulate the Home Trade, Jj 
would, that is, make us work harder, and probably not at the 
highest rates obtainable. There would be ceonomiec wast, 
and loss, but there would be a psychological gain, and 
also perhaps an increase of thrift, which would compensate 
for a good deal of the economie Joss. But the psycho- 
logical gain weuld be the greatest benefit. Every man 
and every woman works more contentedly, and so better, 
at high wages than at low. It is no doubt possible to 
| prove that his apparently high wages are really low, yet, 
as we see in the ease of the rural labourer, the man who 


| earns only 85s. a week, but lives in a house with a garden 


at 3s. a week, feels depressed beside his urban brother who 


gets 15s. but pays out 13s. a week in rent and rates, 


| 


IV. 

But, though Mr. Baldwin would have done much 
better for himself, his Party, and his country had he 
chosen a bold, clear-cut system: of general Protection 
instead of a timid dabble in those strone waters, he 
would beyond question have done best of all if ly 
had tackled the unemployment problem—the problem 
he is absolutely right in’ attacking—-by using the 
instrument which we presented to his notice with the 


, complete approval of so sound a financicr and so con- 


vineed a Free Trader as Mr. McKenna. That instru- 
ment was the stopping of deflation and the stabilization 
of the standard of value and of the amount of the 
medium of exchange in existence by supplying. the 
currency requisite to carry ali the buying and selling 
ie, all exchanges desired by the producers and con- 


| sumers, within those national limits where it is th 


acknowledged function and duty of the Government to 


| declare what shall be and shall not be legal tender. 


Here we reach the crux of the whole problem, or rather 
the rock on which so many statesmen, traders, economists, 
theorists and philosophers have suffered shipwreck. 


He who understands the true, the inner, meaning ol 


! . ’ 
legal tender and the medium of exchange can stecr the 
i ship past the rock in safety. 


Here is the reason why Free Trade has not done as 
much for mankind as its apologists thought it could 
and would do. Here is the reason why, as Sir Robert 
Horne has notieed, a Free Trade country like England 
has more unemployed than Protectionist France, ¢ 
super-Protectionist America. 

You cannot get the full benefit of Free Trade, © 
indeed of any trade, unless you arrange that there shall he 


enough of the medium of exchange, 7.e., money, t0 
meet the needs of the traders. It was in his failure 
to realize this that Peel's fatal mistake lay. The 
Hungry ‘Forties followed Free Trade because the plenty 
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— . . fa hl 
hat Peel gave with one hand through Free Trade he 
s through a contraction of the 
things that they 


gold was so narrow that it 


ok away With the other 


svency. SO men made could not 
(ul . 


cchange. The bridge of 





t blocked. Protection is a great obstacle in the 
wath of exchange, but stringency in the currency 
4 q greater. Protection raises prices, and so far | 
- torferes with exchanges and lowers the effective | 


ommeration Of labour. A supply of the medium of 


change inadequate to the needs of trade such as we 
iove had of late reduces prices. On the other hand, 


exchange raises prices, and especially the price of labour. 


It also stimulates supply so greatly 


he 


which to buy them. 
that the product 


demand, and then prices fall. 


very soon equals or overtakes t 
But how about trade with forcign countries, 7.e., the 
sport trade? It 
that the dangers of stringency 
Ihe 
e. of money in the widest sense, are inspired by the 
level of exchange —to look the dollar 
i the face. as it But the effect of doing this 
isto make it more difficult to trade with America and 
also with the European countries in which the exchange 


is in the answer to this question 


are most clearly seen. 


advocates of restricting currency and of credit, 


desire to raise the 


is called. 


isin our favour. If, however, by enlarging instead of 





contracting the currency we lower the value of the 
nound sterling in America. we make it casier for her 
and for all foreign countries to buy from us. But when 


foreign countries buy from us they are, of course, nol 
but exchanging. 
system of currency to 
incur that waste from internal trading which Protection 


merely buying Therefore, under a 


sullicient our needs. we do not 


often produces, but we get a system of trading which 


by our climate. or natural resources, or the phy sical or 


, . ‘ i ! 
pvchological configurations of our workers. 


Nis 


We do not propos the manufacture of riches. We 
only propose an tt creased suppl of the rolling stock of 


commeree, You cannot make absolute wealth out of 
uvthing, whether it is gold. or silver, or paper, or 
Teathe You ean. however. make a medium of exchange 
pout of any or all of these mate rials, We accomplish 


this hy declaring certain things legal tender al 


tes. 2.e.. in certain quantities, or, acaip, te eertain 
promises to par inseribed on pieces of paper. These 
promises. to par have value attached to them. 7.e.. ar 
demand cither beeause thev can be exchanged in 


he last resort against gold, or because they will always 


th for 


ite. 
the 


Wy accepted by those who issu Cir In 


lebts due to them. 


id therefore 


payment 
St 


lo 


are debts due iy a 


Taxes 


we are always heavily in debi 
all 
he 


an 


Stat The meaning of this is t 


to 


upon 





artificial th 
State. 
but 


not 





ol exchange is bound an 


\ct 


unwisely 


It an 


pcr se 


which of 


a voc nor bad. 


rests 


wisely or used, 


and we must be afreis 


like 


sing it well because. most things in 


he used badis 





‘gainst expanding curreney unduls One is the cea 


} 


0! 


hy 


i... of the falling of the num- 
The 


who 


ona fide unemployment 
of her 


make 


ror persons unemployed below the normal. 


If the people 


is the absorption of goods. 


goods are all at work, and are not turning out goods 


Which cannot be absorbed, i.e, sold, then no expansion 





Yt 


the provision of an adequate supply of the medium of 


follows the line of least economic resistance. We 
make ourselves what we can make best at home. Jor 
the things which are best made abroad we make other 
things to exchange for the products contra-indicated | 


therefore, though it may make commodities dearer for | 
atime, it gives the working consumer more money with | 


of the currency can clearly be allowed. No one wants 
more trucks than are required to carry the goods. 
We believe firmly that the 


unemployment, and of using our unrivalled man power 


best way of stopping 
and our equally unrivalled plant, is to stop deflating 
and to give elasticity to the currency till the workless 
If this is done we shall have an almost 


are absorbed. 


instant reaction. Yet we shall not have raised obstacles 
to exchange as Protection does. 
: it 
We have dealt with Unionist dangers and dilliculties 
through a snap Dissolution. and we have put on record 
for 


what we believe to be causes of and remedies unem- 


ployment. On the day of Dissolution, however, what our 


When the 


readers will want most is advice how to vote. 


| dilemma before them, as it usually will be, is Protection 


jor a Capital Levy, 


\led by Mr. Lloyd George is 


| Chamber as 


1c is now. Iet him have 
| Iet | | 


the Labour Party or the Unionist 
Party, let them vote without hesitation for the lesser 
\ Liberal Party soon to be 


we 


evil, which is Protection. 
barren stock. and. as 
have said elsewhere. a vote for a Liberal of the left wing 
may well turn out to be a voic given for a Capital Levy. 
But let them wherever possible obtain a pledge in favour 
of adding a Referendum Act to the Statute Book without 
That the of the Second 


as prevent ever getting a 


delay. will solv problem 

Protection 
Next 
readers not to take the situation too tragically, and never 
that 


unemplovment, 


well 


strangle-hold on our trade. we would advise our 


their essential must be 


We make 


If Mr. Baldwin comes back stronecr than 


to forget object to stop 
no attempt to prophesy as 
to the result. 
a fair field to try his experiment, 
If he fails, and if the three 
a third of the House, as is not unlikely, the nation will 


have to 


Parties come back cach with 


1 
alaicl, 


find a neutral k 


J. St. Lot Srraciby. 


THE PURPOSE OF OPPOSITION, 
iY 2. D MacDo M.P.., 
yik Oprosirion. 


AN 


AMSAY TATA; LEADER OF 


Ht is with unusual satisfaction that we publish this article from 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, not merely because we are conscious of 
| its opportuneness in the week in which Parliament reassembled, 
j : 2 ; 
| but because it marks « very notable phase—a very important 


|} form 


} 
add 


hat the nmiedium | 


advance as we should eall it—in the doctrine of the Labour Party. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, after a year as leader of the Opposition, 
declares unequivocally in favour of Constitutional By 
doing this he does not, of course, compromise in any sense or 

his Socialistic beliefs. Nevertheless, his article is ir 
anee that we are safe from vevolutionary methods so long as the 
i We are delighted to put 


methods. 
“aM asst 


leadership of Labour rests where it is 


col | such a statement on record, though we always felt that Mr. Kaansay 
cerrtal. | 


MacDonald believed what he here so clearly professes. Let us 


that the article seems to us a particularly good example of 
the advantages of publishing the opinions of “The Othe Side.” 
What is more important or more interesting than to discover that, 
in some vital respects, “The Othe: Sick may ft The Same 
Side” 2—Ep. Spectator 
: ie mak rs of pap constitution { coplitionists 
. by nature In th bstract. can anvthine be 
more logically or morally obvious than that men olf 
leojod will and honest concern for the commonwealth 
should sit together a Nleaeues in effort and devise. as 
la joint body. the wavs and means of national and inter- 
national well-b WG 4 In this }}) fanee. however. the 


life, if ean | 


There are two allied checks or warnings | 


ereation of the study has littl: Likeness to the needs of 


the world. That ve ry simpli expr ssion. ‘national 
j he common aim of diverse polici Ss ane 


| political 


Wwe [T]he ine.” i the 


a controversy must be 


Opposing school) 
i 


conecrned in discovering in what it consists as well as in 

political field is not sci 
me a 

oul like a sports oO} rhe 


work of the politician who has any claim to be regarded 


how il is to be see ied, The 


‘ound, but like a battle plain. 


as a useful citizen is to value appropriately the rival and 
ets 


conflicting interests and ideas of his time, and correlate 
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them into a system to guide him in his aims and his 
practical work. In everyday life conviction may have 
to compromise with conviction, and legislation be a 
resultant of conflicting forces; but unless these forces 
are kept active by independent expression, public life 
will become a sluggish and a muddy flow of deadening 
expediency. When leaders of opinion can strike no 
clear note and can give the people nothing but a vague 
vision of moral ends, such as the lazy-minded or the 
cowardly use for soporifie effect, the energies of public 
life slacken and the will to progress becomes weak. 
Minds unspurred by high and open controversy become 
lethargic, and then purely personal and class interests 
flourish in every field, and institutions like Parliament 
lose their grip on public interest and cease to be freshened 
hy new draughts from the active intelligence in the nation. 
At the end of strenuous political epochs, when the princi- 
ples of further advance are confused, parties become 
partisan or are committees for the defence of sectional 
concerns, and majorities are gathered by aggregates of 
self-regarding interests, each with a log to roll. But, 
normally, national life is maintained by two schools of 
thought, both truly conservative, but one conservative 
in the sense that it stands still—the conservatism of the 
skeleton; and the other conservative in the sense that it 
promotes organic change—the conservatism of the mind, 
To-day, the former is represented by the Tory Party, 
the latter by the Labour Party. It is all for the good of 
the nation that the two should be in clearly separated 
camps; should be free from all entanglements with each 
other; should, as the champions of opposing conceptions 
of what national well-being is, criticize and supplement 
each others’ proposals ; and, now as drags, now as spurs, 
keep legislation and administration up to, indeed a little 
ahead of, the limits reached by the education of public 





opinion, 

It is a profound mistake to think of Parliaments and 
Cabinets as bodies of specially wise or foolish men cndowed 
with a supreme power to do things for a passive people 
whose only function is to obey the laws. An essential 
part of the Parliamentary or any other system of govern- 
ment is to educate the publie so that it becomes an active 
partner in all that is done. Now, this is impossible 
without a powerful Parliamentary opposition, active not 
only in the House of Commons, but on the public platform 
and in the Press. Thus not only is interest but education 
kept up. The nation is kept alive to its own problems 
and to the ideas that are playing round them. It is 
enlisted as a jury in its own concerns. I know how 
difiicult it is to get the facts before the jury. The advo- 
cate of new ideas is always handicapped by their newness. 
The first fate of a new idea is to be misunderstood and 
to become a bogy. Nine-tenths of the anti-Socialist 
propaganda is bogy-dressing, and points in the Socialist 
creed that are really vulnerable and need further con- 
sideration are passed over because it is easier to enlist 
fear and ignorance than full understanding. But 
one need really complain of that. It is part of the resist- 
ance which Society makes in its own interest before 


no 





assimilating new ideas which are sound. The crrors of 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech on Socialism in Edinburgh have been 
the 

since 
If Society is to enjoy a stable evolution rather than endure 
a series of revolutions it must not suppress new ideas, 
but provide that they be tested before they are applied, 
and understood before they are embodied in legislation. | 
All we conditions | 


subject of examination on hundreds of platforms 
it was delivered, and enlightenment has followed. 


need strive for is to ercate the best 


under which public education may proceed and leave 
the rest to the ordinary operations of democratic govern- 
Only in this way can we create the constitutional | 


ment. 





oe 

mind—the mind which assigns their special rights to } } 
majorities and minorities and tolerates neither, arte 
Fascisti or Rolshevists, exceeding those rights, : 
The moral and economic breakdown of Capitalisp 
marked by its failure to provide a sullicient impety 
to labour and to keep the flow of production, exchange 
and consumption steady, combined with post-War o-. 
ditions, has presented the world with sheaves of problems 
of critical import. If these are to be dealt with by 
political methods we must have some assurance ths 
Parliament is equipped with both the knowledge and th 
will to face them. The case of the sufferers must be put 
with plainness and with force. The action finally taken 
may be a composite thing, but the discussions must b 
conducted by men free to express their own views, 
who have come to no bargains behind the scenes yy) 
whose loyalty to colleagues does not necessitate sles 
or diplomatic equivocation. Coalitions never put 
straight issues. As a matter of fact, the necessities 0 
the case do not permit of such coalitions of forces o 
muffling of opinions. To-day the Government and 
Opposition represent in principle diametrically opposed 
points of view, the one that “ private enterprise ” (as jt 
is erroneously called) is good in itself, that 
should be sacrificed to private gain, and that huma 
beings should be subordinated to material things; thy 


me! 


can 


public interest 


| other, that economic power should be organized for social 


ends and that national prosperity must be considere 
in relation to the well-being of the mass of the peopl 
From the political clash of these two opposing views w 
are to have a legislative and administrative resultant 
which will carry us over our diflicultics to a better social 
state. But if the publie are to have confidence in that 
method of settlement, the clash must be in the open; th 
best that ean be said on both sides must be said in th 
ears of the world and not round a private conferenc 
board and behind curtains ; not b 
presented with the results arrived at, but must see an 
hear the argument. 
pendent on the prevailing view having to stand the test 


the clectors must 


Not only is the best possible d 


of public discussion, not only is the truth invigorat 
and promoted by being hammered and fashioned by th 
blows of rival champions, but if the political method 
to be accepted in preference to others which promis 


{feet the country 


speedier results and more drastic effects, 
must be convinced that there is no humbug about it, an 
must see the conflict in full operation so that it itsc 
is in a position to pronounce a verdict. One of the most 
precious inheritances of our Parliament is its tolerance 
Whips may drive their flocks into lobbies as dogs d 
branded sheep, but the views of minorities, however 
insignificant, are expressed and have to be replied to, al 
this condition of tolerance secures that in the end number 
follow reason. But how can the nation reap the maximu 
benefit of stability from this unless every Governme! 
has to face benches where an altcrnative Government sit 
and every Parliament has a recognized and responsibl 
Opposition ? It was by no accident and by no fault « 
Ministers that the Parliament between 191 
and 1922 steadily declined in esteem and interest ; the 


which sat 


its reports were not read and its galleries were rare) 
full; that it and its officials kept but a slack hand upo 
its privileges and allowed, for the sake of its ease, changes 
to be made that increased the power of the exccuti\ 
unduly ; that public honour was conferred upon recip 


| ents who cheapened and vulgerized the lists in which theit 


names appeared and the badges of distinction confer 
upon them. Government by party is open to great abus 
unless conducted by men of honour and honesty, but 
it is the only way in which democracy can function alld 
public life be kept vigilant and progressive. 
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As regards the working of the Parliamentary machine 
itself, one has to come to the same conclusion—that a 
strong Opposition is as essential as a strong Government. 
Governments have to be watched by men who will 
nothing ; Bills and proposals 


excuse nothing and condone 
have to be scrutinized by hostilé eyes searching for failure 
to embody purposes and for looseness in expressing 
intention ; lapses in rectitude, like the pulling of Ministers 
by their own departments, have to be challenged by a 
Parliamentary section whose business it is to let nothing 
of a doubtful nature pass. This can never be done by 
men Whose fortunes in the keeping of Government 
whips and whose actions produce friction between them- 
clyes and the political organizations in which their 
One has to regret that the com- 
that the must 


are 


political fate reposes. 


ratively recent doctrine Government 


pa : Dicer ; ; , 
always Win on a division, and that it must lose in prestige 
if it listens to criticism, 1s limiting far too much the 


usefulness of opposition, and I hope that one of the very 
first changes made in Parliamentary practice by a Labour 
Government will be a return to the freer methods which 
One has only to compare the clauses 


once were pursued. 
Bills upon which the 


of Bills of first class Importance 
best departmental and drafting skill has been lavished 
ft of the Bills when they 


as first introduced with the dr 
leave the House of Commons, to see the work of an Opposi 
tion. In the present Sessi 
at one stage we had 
sill as il 


fair debate 


knocked about it that 
to suspend further discussion in order that the 
be printed anew so that we might 
know what we were doing. As regards the Housing and 
Rent Bills, although much altered by the eriticisms of 


the Opposition, amendments were rejected because the 


then stood might 


Government stood upon its amour-propre, with the result 
that loosely-worded clauses were kept in and will now 
have to be interpreted in the courts. The accuracy and 
the fullness of legislation depend as much on a critical 
Opposition as upon the responsible Government. Nor ts 
that a complete statement of the case. It is the Opposi 
tion which makes the business of the Tfouse of Commons, 
The Government produces the chicf Bills of a Session 
and casts them on certain lines, but it is the Opposition 
that examines them, that puts the flail of criticism on 
them; it is the Opposition that has to keep an eye upon 
Supply votes and, as a watch-dog, 
for what is being done as the Government itsel!, though 


its responsibility is limited to that of criticism and inquiry. 


But, above all, it is the Opposition that guards the 
likerty of Parliament against its natural cnemy, the 
Executive. It is in the nature of the Excecutive to 
hecome a directory and to reduce the authority of 
Parliament ; it is in the nature of the Oppositi lo 


maintain the of the louse of Common 

An ill-servi 
tion, but equally ill was 
accepted the ; that 


is to oppos That is not its dutv. and so lone 


SU pre Macy 
ce was done to Parliament by Trish obstrue- 


] 


the serviee done when leaders 


dietum *the duty of the Opposition 
as that 
is ifs Conception of its funetion, the precious time of 


the 


sheer obstruction, wencrally 


workin 
sith 


sionally smart, and Governments will bb 


) J} ‘ “ "I . ° 
Parliament will be wasted and lives of 


Memb rs shortened by 


though OCC: 
less and less inclined to ride with a loose rein if partisan 
advantage is taken of the liberty 
Members. The duty of the Opposition is to examine and 


criticize, and, in relation to both commissions and omis- 


: P : 
Ziven to privat 


sions of the Government, to uphold the policy and the 
outlook of an alternative Government. 1 do not regard 
an Opposition as a section acting with partisan implaca- 
bility and using Parliamentary opportunities to keep as 
empty as possible the cup of Government achievement 
and as fruitless as possible the hours spent at Westminster, 


to be as responsible | 


and so scramble into office to be in turn thwarted by 
thickets of thorns thrown in its way; rather, I regard 
it as an essential part of the Parliamentary machine whose 
function is not at all so negative as its name would seem 
to imply, but which is part of the composite dynamic 
from which legislation issues. Thus, in addition to the 
other functions of an Opposition, it provides a training 
in the work of 
duty when its 
procedure and 


Government, because it can only do its 
members are masters of Parliamentary 
all the processes of 
In a sentence, neither 


the conditions under which representative and constitu- 


are familiar with 


legislation and administration. 


| tional democracy can exist, nor those under which Parlia- 
mentary institutions work, can be provided unless 

| the re is a recognized official Opposition as well as a 
| responsible Government, 

| 

| 

| PUBLIC OPINION AND THE 

| REFERENDUM, 

YUPPORT for the Referendum is inercasing day by 
| day. Nobody who reads the correspondence in 
| the daily newspapers and who notes the number of 
; comments on the Referendum in other parts of the 
Press can doubt this. To the Spectator, which has 
for many years advocated the Poll of the People as by 


mm the Indemnity Bill was so | 


the consti- 
} rlect, burst 


We have hopes that 


greatest reform still needed to miak« 


far the 


tutional machinery of democracy this of 


corroboration is verv eratifvine. 


it may still be possible to apply the Referendum to the 
next Finance Bill if Mr. Baldwin should be returned at 
the General Election, and thus be enabled to frame 
a Protectionist Budect but, apart from that, the 
movement that has now begun in earnest in aid of the 
Referendum is not likely to be checked. 

One of the best letters about the Referendum was 
Sir Alfred Hopkinson’s letter to the Times on Monday. 
As Sir Alfred says, no very clear issue is before us ; 
neither the fiseal policy nor the agricultural policy of 


the Government has been precisely stated. He has no 


| doubt about the wisdoin of the British people in deciding 


“though we may be ‘ mostly fools > we have decided 
rightly when we had the chane but he insists that 
nobody can decide till he knows what he is asked to 
decide about. Tle adds that there is only one way 


in which 2 fair issue can be presented end clear judgment 


taken. and that i “by a Referenduin- ‘ave or no 
VYot the prospect now before us is that we are to have 
all the disturbance and expense of a General Election, 


with all its unsteadvine eonditions. in to ascertain 
much more quietly, much 


yi Opinion which would In 


recorded 


more economically, and much more aecuratcly 

by means of a Referendum. Sie Alfred Hopkinson 
fears. as we do. that the result of a General Election 
may be indecisive. and that it will have to be followed 
shortls hy another. while all the time Europe is cong 
steadily to ruin and we are impotent to raisc a finger 


to help cither Kurope or ourselves. Trade was just 


beginning to move in the rieht direction. but now 
ever thing and everybody is plunged into a state of 
uncertainty — with the present Parliament but a vear old. 

It would be so sin } le to pass a Bill makine the Poll 
of the Peopk regular constitutional practice. A Biil 
for the purpose introduced by the late Lord Balfour of 
Burleteh is in existenee and could be passed in a couple 
of days. Mr. Baldwin's Government could then prepare 


Pro- 


is obviously ho 


and pass through all its Parliamentary stages a 


tectionist Finance Bill—preparation 


violation of Mr. Bonar Law’s pledge—and that Finance 
Bill could then be submitted by a Referendum to the 
whele clectorat * Do you want this Finance Bill to 
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receive the Royal Assent—yes or no?” How incom- 
parably better such a method would be than the present 
displeasing combination of vagueness and precipitancy ! 
Mr. Baldwin himself has used the words “ Let the 
country decide.” Surely the Referendum is much the 
easiest and also the most scientific way of letting the 
country decide. 

Even in this particular case of Protection the applica- 
tion of the Referendum is no new idea. As Mr. Harold 
Cox reminded us in an article in the Sunday Times of 
last Sunday, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in 1904 declared 
his willingness to submit his policy of Tariff Reform to 
a Referendum. In 1911 Mr. Balfour, speaking at the 
Constitutional Club, actually urged that the Referendum 
should be made a permanent part of our Constitution 
and that the Tariff Reform problem should be solved 
by it. 

A correspondent whose letter we publish this week 
describes the difficult position of Unionist Free Traders 
Our advice is this: that Unionist 
for Unionist candidates at 
without reference to the fiscal 
the candidates, on the distinct understanding, 
however, that the candidates should give a pledge that 
they will do their best to have any Protectionist Finance 
Bill submitted to a Referendum. 

Our correspondent argues that for Unionists the 
alternative is not necessarily between Mr. Baldwin’s 
Protectionism and the Labeur policy with its Capital 
Levy. He remarks that last week we left out of 
reckoning Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, who would 
give us all the Free Trade we want. We did 
matter of fact, 
a working arrangement between 
Labour Party would be much too great. A great many 
Liberals have never expressed any dislike of a Capital 
Levy or any appreciation of the vast dangers it would 
bring to trade and every kind. In these 
circumstances we have no hesitation in that 
would be much safer to vote for candidates 
without wrangling about the immediate point of their 
The pledge about the Referendum which 
mentioned should, of course, be most 


and asks for advice. 
Free Traders should vote 
the General Election 
views of 


not, as a 


the Liberals and the 


business of 
saying 
Unionist 


fiscal opinions. 
we have 
earcfully 


already 
exacted, 
(EAT CONTINENTAL POLICY 
OF FRANCE, 


[COMMUNICATED. | 


THE Gi 


if is time that peeple realized, both in France and in 
this country, first the immediate objective of the 
policy now being pursued by the French Government, and 
secondly where that policy must eventually lead. It is 
perfectly clear that whilst the whole talk of the leaders of 
the French nation has been of reparations, their real 
objective has been military security. It is equally clear 
that the French nation would not have followed their 
Government in any policy which might lead to a war of 
unless there was at the same time some hope 
that payment of reparations would follow. But neither 
France nor anybody else will get reparations if the 
present French policy culminates in its logical conclusion, 
for you cannot kill a cow for its meat and at the same 
time keep it alive for its milk. Yet that would be as 
consistent as aiming at military security by shattering 
Germany into her original elements and talking the while 
of making her pay, which is what the French Government 


revanche, 


have been doing. In pretending to carry out simulta- 
neously these two irreconcilable aims, therefore, the 


French Government have been deceiving their own nation 
and a large part of the civilized world; but they have 


——— 
not deceived Germany, and, although logical people 
commit most illogical acts, we may ignore 
of their having deceived themselves. 
These are somewhat downright assertions, but they 
can be supported by a statement of French actions sing 
the Armistice. France set Poland on her feet, heh ped he 
against the Bolshevik invasion, trained her army, ad 
secured for her a large part of Upper Silesia with g pro- 
duction of 30,000,000 tons of coal, 10,000,000 tong of 
lignite, 60 per cent. of the iron fields producing 100,009 
| tons of ore, vast stecl rolling mills and blast furnaces, ql 
all the lead. She later supported 
Poland's claims to Vilna, and lately to Memel, 
no shadow of claim on Poland’s part could exist. Final) 
nted to Memel being handed to Lithuania, 


subject to Poland's right to import munitions throug) 


May 
the Possibility 


the zine, and nearly 


to which 


1 
Sale CONS 





the | 


forget them, but to our mind the risk of | 


this port for ninety years. 

At the Peace coal and iron of 
Alsace and Lorraine, acquired the control of the Sagy. 
and, by making constant demands on Germany unde; 
conditions which the Central 
fulfil, created the excuse for the occupation of the Ruby. 
Her first objective—mainly but 
militaro-economic—was thus attained, for Germany 
| deprived of two of the principal raw materials for wa: 
purposes, coal and iron. 
selves which I will mention later. 
has furthered the break-up of Germany by weakening ¢) 
power of the central authority by continuing her impos 
sible demands, and by fostering the creation of the Rhir 
Republic, with the result that may tum 
Monarchist, Saxony a Socialist Republic, both wi 
In other words, Germany 
up into a collection of little States with divergent interests 


France regained the 


Government were unable ty 


economic essentially 


This has consequences for ow. 
Subsequently Fran 


Bavaria 


and 


probably secede. is breaking 
and conilicting political systems, while Bolshevism and 
starvation brood all, 
Germans have contributed to their own destruction by 
the inflation of their currency. 


over and ironically enough th 


France now stands at the threshold ef success in her 
second objective, the break-up of Germany. 
know her fears cannot blame her ; but it is here that tl 
danger for the future begins, and here that we must j 
issue with her and point out the logical consequences 
Bérenger, Senator an 
and the Stat 


Masary k to Paris have 


So far we who 


her acts. The recent visits of M. 
personal friend of M. Poincaré, to Polan« 


of the Little Entente, and of M. 


peculiar significance at this juncture. At Warsa 
M. Bérenger spoke of a loan to Poland for defens 
purposes of 400,600,000 francs, and spoke of sinil 
loans for similar purposes to Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, 


Czecho-Slovakia, and the States of the Little Entente. 
Czecho-Slovakian air squadrons took part in Fren¢ 

manoeuvres, large French military missions have traine 
the armies of all these countries, and the French Pr 

spoke recently of a new pact with Czecho-Slovakis 
although this was later denied. Even if we allow th 

these “ loans ” France to unload 
her surplus munitions on her smaller neighbours, what! 

the meaning of the necessity for this tuning-up of th 
military strength of these four States, all of whom at 
already considerable military Powers, at the very mome! 
when France’s greatest enemy is on the verge of dissolv: 
tion? Here I must pause to say with all sincerity ane 
faith that I do not accuse France of any motives or ach 
directed against this country, her late Ally, and I kno’ 
that all these smaller States are friendly to Great Brite! 
and owe her gratitude only little less than that due ! 
France. For this reason an appeal should be made i 

to the French people to see where their leaders are taking 
them and to stop them before it is too late, before the 
policy leads to trouble and to further wars. If the evel 


are designed to enable 
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we have studied were isolated acts we could ignore them, 
and attribute to France merely a desire to insure military 
eurity for all time; but they not isolated acts, 
se 


but part of a great Continental policy, and as such they 


are 
bu 
must be ext amined. 

At the Peace Treaty 
right to raise troops in her mandated territories 
consolidated her position in Syria, gained the friendship 
of Turkey by backing her against Greece, and of Italy by 
hacking her over Corfu. She stands now the dominant 
military Power in Europe, with her foot on the neck of 
Germany, and backed by the moral support at least of 
four of the largest of the smaller States of Europe, all of 
om are formidable military Powers. Is not all this the 
Napoleonic conception a France dominant from the 
Atlantic to the Baltic and the Black Sea, and of the 
Vediterrancan as a French lake with its outlet to the East 
flanked by a Syria held by France ? Is the next step to 
he the occupation of Hamburg, Germany’s sole remaining 


insisted on the secret 


s: she has 


France 


wh 
ol 


source of wealth ? 

In all this scheme of restoring her past glories has 
France British traditional interests in the 
balance of power? Has she failed to realize that her 
policy inevitably leads to the possible cutting off of Great 
Baltic, Russia, and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, but from her Eastern possessions, 
except by the Cape? Finally, does France realize the 
sensitiveness Of an island Power to the possibility of 
hostile submarine bases at Hamburg and Memel ? French 
policy is leading directly tc a clash of French and British 
interests both political and Already she 
virtually commands what may be the largest steel, coal, 
iron combine in the world; the rest must follow. Are 
we who have suffered and struggled with her against the 
Blond Beast to see little sons dragged by France 
into the fiery furnace and sacrificed with millions of others 
for want of the courage to speak plainly to a friend ? 

Every soldier sympathizes with France in her fear of 
Germany, and most of us love her. No soldier who knows 
war wants to see another, but duty than 
friendship and even than affection, and in this case there 


a: 
aauery 


forgotten 


Britain not only from the 


economic. 


our 


oe 


is stronger 


is no question where lies. VoyAGEUR. 


FAIR 
up? I 
sleep again. . . . 
ever built could make 
look out the window. 
‘curve of Holywell, always rather 
old houses and the 
is a dark 


are ah 
, 
PHE 


me 


BEFORE 


— dark. What 
“4 better ro off to 


( 


don’t know— 
What’s that ? 


so much 


woke 


Surely no traction-cngine 


noise. I get up and of 


moon is overhead: the ¢ 
. : a J 
eanhon-like between the 


f New College new buildings, 


and 
portentous height o 


rloomy 


rift filled with smoke and noise. There are three— 
yes, one can only call them trains, roaring up the 
street. Fach has a huge engine, from whose funnel 


sparks fly in clouds, and two or three enormous vehicles 
towing behind. 
Giles’ 


given 


I remember. is the first day of St. 
Fair: to-day Oxford will be 
over to the amusement of trippers from all the villages 
towns within a hundred miles, pouring in by train 
and bus and country carrier. St. Giles’ will be a secthing 
mass of people for over half a mile. All traflic from the 
north will have to be diverted: the city buses will not 
even pretend to cope with the situation, and will discharge 
their passengers on the far side of the fair. . . . Wouldn’t 
it be rather interesting to see them putting up the booths 
Can I summon the energy to 


To-day 


and to-morrow 


and 


and merry-go-rounds ? 
gtup?... 

? . 

Round the corner of the carly morning street comes a 


The | 








new procession—five 
gilt and brass, 


vans drawn by horses, bright with 
carrying no lamps, but a naphtha flare 
burning below each, to send up the walls strange revolving 


shadows of the revolving wheels. They pass: quiet. 
Then a motor-lorry at twenty miles an hour, parti- 
coloured poles on top: how up-to-date the showman is 
getting! Then a mammoth of an engine with more 


sparks than ever, more weight behind, more shaking of 


every foundation. Yes, I think Ill go and have a look. 
* * a * 
Half-past five. By now the streets are deserted. 


But a distant hum floats on the ait Past the Sheldonian, 
past Balliol, and the site of the Martyrs’ pyre, and up 
into St. Giles’ and into the hum. 

I had expected only the 
dawn under the scrutiny of a few benevolent policemen. 
To my surprise, half Oxford seems to be here f not 
half Oxford, then at least three or four hundred people. 
So the fun of the : the open. 

What an odd place Oxford is. ‘It is a multiple-per- 
sonality town. Oxford No. 1 is the University. But this 
is September, and the University is melted away : what is 
left here of it is in suspended animation. Oxford No. 2 
is North Oxford, retired LC.S. men and Government 
officials and the relations of Dons ; but that is all asleep. 
Oxford No. 3 is the Town, in deliberate contradistinction 
to the Gown—the tradesmen, the the city 
ollicials, the banks, the lodging-house keepers. But these 
people seem to come from an Oxford No. 4—crowds of 


showmen, unpacking in the 
or i 


fair begins bef shows are 


solicitors, 


ragged boys from St. Aldate’s and Jericho—whose 
parents fulfil what function in the world? Adolescence, 
of cither sex, doing its best to be smart. Disreputable 
men. . . »« I remember meeting a man in the train 


once who said he came from Oxford, but didn’t like it— 
a dirty place. Iie must have come from Oxford No. 4. 
% * * * 


The big merry-go-rounds—Scenic Railways, Electric 
Horses and the rest—are getting their poles up. Huge 
traction-engines move about like elephants in the teak- 


bright 


ading the 


smaller engines, with paint and 


about, thr 


yards, helping 


pt iff 


brass-work, crowds. Up the 


Banbury Road the horse-vans are being parked under the 
supervision of a friendly bobby. These are mostly the 
homes of the smaller fry, the one-man shows. ‘Their 
nen and women are of a more primitive but more attrac- 
tive type than the dependents of the big trains. Little 
blue or pink muslin curtains adorn th windows, and 
on their steps stand great water-cans, decorated with 
broad circular bands of brass. Van-dwellers and bargees 
| are almost the only people in England who still insist on 


nsils and their homes. 


bright colour in their ut 


Further down, men take the top off a truck, and disclose 
the grotesque figure-heads belonging to the cars of one 

the merry-go-rounds. I have seen them before—at 
Olympia, I think it was. . . . The memory brings back 
another—the stupendous sound of four very large merry- 
go-rounds playing different tunes close together in a 
covered space. . But I never thought to sce them 
looking as comic as this, packed like sardines sct to 
partners. The golden and gigantic swan arches his 
vis-a-vis—that repulsive animal with a long neck and a 
check cap set at an angle on his dog-like head. Large 


letters on the outside of the truck tell me the inmates 


are DRAGONS, POSSUMS, SWANS, GRIFFINS. 50 
the dog-like long-necked creatures are Possums—an 


interesting if zoologically-unexpected fact. 
x x PY s 
The merry-go-round with the triple row of horses is going 
First the mast is garnished with big steel collars and 


up. 
The spars (numbered beforehand) 


cog-wheels, and raised. 
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are slipped in and made fast. Men ran up a ladder 
and swarm round the framework, like sailors on the 
yards of a sailing-ship; the red-and-yellow awning is 
hauled up and with much labour put into place. Some 
artists are fond of painting fairs. I recommend them to 
come and see the awnings going up in St. Giles’, with the 
men dark against the sky, and the gaudy colours of 
everything beginning to show against the green of the 
cims and the quiet grey of St. John’s College. 

Row by row 


The awning is up: now for the horses. 
creatures ! 


they are put in their places. Splendid 
Their manes are gold, and are like the golden clouds of 
Baroque over whose border dégagés angels droop a limb. 
And most of their necks and flanks are rich with decoration 

flowers, and highly coloured seroll-work, and gilding. 
No realism here—this is Art at its purest—the joy of life 
and movement expressed and made visible. 

I have leisure to study their names. Some few 1 
recognize as those of racchorses famous enough to have 
penetrated lack of interest in racing even as great as 
mine: I the others are of racehorses which 
have not penctrated. In any case, they are good names, 
intriguing names. Tedney, Dynamo, and Greck Scholar ; 
Silurian and Royal Alarm; Twin Cat and Clashing Arms 

they have each theiv ring. The last trio is Gentry, 
Gagegle, and Woman and Wine. 

Now the top gocs up. IT read that this is The Ride 
of the Present Century, and that it is Patronized by the 
Klite of the Country. I don’t know if T am an Elite, 
but if I patronize any ride this century, it shall be this 


prestime 





| of taxation to contend with. 


ride, and my mounts shall be Clashing Arms and Greek | 


Scholar. 
s * x ke 


I wonder if it is more of a draw to be patronized by the 
Kilite than Royalty. Golders Gondolas 
are patronized by Royvaity—* Circular Gondolas, Electric 
Gondolas, Scenic Gondolas, Gondolas from Venice... 2” 


by Gorgeous 


* * * « 


T recognize some of the huge trucks that rumbled alone 
behind engines to shake my house they are vans, but 
there must be 


night Pullman vans: sleeping 


for a dozen in each, and their décor is positively 


one say 
root 
hourgeois. By one of them the most respectable old 
lady with grey hair is frying bacon over a primus; and 
at the next the local milkman is dispensing milk. 

The sum has risen and touches the hundred plumes of 
steam to brilliant white. Most of the 
The Fat Girl, fatter than any Fat Lady, 
next door to the Two Fattest Ladics in the World. 
dio rivals always gravitate together ? and where are 


booths are 
Why 


fair fat ones at this present minute?) Do they have 
and how far have they been jolted in 


Qui lle whe , 


separate Vans ; 
the night over the road to Oxford ? 


* * *® * 


Evervone is busy. for everything noist be ready by 


Dbreaklast 


themselves 


they have only two days in which to recoup 
for all their travel all 
Kk. Cokcy Smith, aided by wife and daughter, hammers 
Women are Men, 
perspiring in spite of the chill September air, put up 


anda their work. 


in the stands for the nuts. cookine. 


the final panels round the steam-organ panels resplen- 
magniticent 
Polar Bears, Hyenas and Skulls. 


dent with Lions and Indians, 
Walruses The 
crowd grows every minute : it likes to sce things happening 
Meanwhile the French 
Ruhr: end I wonder 


pictures of 
and 
working. are 


the 


and othe is con- 


fiscating marks in What my 


“acts of peace 


morning paper will teli me of Italy's 
And so the world manages to go on its way. 
Jeuan UWexiry. 


in Corfu. 


up. | 


iS announced | 


the | 


i 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
DEFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 
| To the Editor of the Specvsvor.]| 

Sin,—TI greatly regret that in my letter published jn y r 
issue of October 27th I have misquoted Sir Josiah Stamp in 
regard to the estimated wealth of this country at the beginnip, 
of 1920. IT find in my notebook I inadvertently used the 
name of Sir Josiah Stamp instead of Mr. Edgar Crammond, 
If we accept Sir Josiah Stamp’s estimate of £19,000,000.009 
to £20,000,000,000 as our wealth in 1920 it only makes ti, 
position of the taxpayers worse than I represented it in pp, 
letter. 
There is no dispute as to the figures regarding our National 
Debt, and no one will dispute the fact that, owing to tly 
deflation policy the shrinkage of values of practically «jj 
commodities and property has been very great during th 
past two years, so that instead of our National Debt re presenting 
one-half of the national wealth it represent a much 
larger proportion, and I fail to see how we shall ever be able to 
restore trade prosperity so long as we have this crushing burden 


would 


To atlenpt to siabilize the pound 
at its present value means stabilizing trade slagnalion. Justice 
demands that the War debt should be reduced in relation to 
the national wealth to what it was when the debt was incurred, 
Iam, Sir, &e., Artrutr Kirsoy, 


(To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Your correspondent, Mr. 'T. B. Johnston, is blissfully 
unconscious that his illustration re the great discovery of sold 
and in respect to the inflation which naturally followed and 
the great growth of world trade answers itself. The 
had a basis in the gold itself. Gold is net only a standard 
It is aiso a commodity and an article of merchandise. 


SiR, 


inflation 


of value. 
A gigantic trade in articles of jewellery proves this fact alone. 
The inflation of currency with no gold backing, and no great 
growth of world or even 
nothing behind it, is about as wise an expedient vs to attempt 


home trade to be expected with 


to stop the leaking of a ship by drilling more holes in hy 


sides. T am, Sir, &e., 
Kocar If. S. Barnes-Austin, 
DR. ROBERT BELL AND CANCER. 
| Vo the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sin,- I have read with great interest Sir Arbuthnot Lane's 


letter, which appeared in the Spectator of November 38rd, and 
am gratified to knew that he agrees with me thai cancer isa 
preventable disease, which doctrine [ have continuously ealled 
attention to the Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane, however, makes the following statement 
* When, however, he asseris that 75 per cent. of cancer ean bi 


during past twenty-nine years. 


cured without operation, he is stating what we all know to lx 
absolutely false.” Now, this is rather an uncalled 
to make, and reflect 
upon my integrity, which FE think I am entitled to resent in 


[ submit 


for assertion would seem to serious! 


some measure at least. 

Then Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane*asserts that if I adher 
my plea, “Many unfortunate sufferers from cancer 
be led to postpone operative interference until too late. 
Now, Laver that it has invariably proved * too late,” judging 


i from the disastrous results following operative interference. 


Thad fifteen years’ experience of treating Cancer by operativ 


measures, 2nd every one of the patients died in greater agony 


than would have been the case had no operation taken place. On 


the other hand, it has been my privilege to see patients recovel 


who had been discharged from great London hospitals as 


curable, completely recover, who are alive and well to-day, 
and in the enjoyment of good health, and that after the laps 
of some vears, while numerous victims who have been rescuet 


from the stroke of the fatal knife have also complete'y 


| recovered. and are also alive and well to-day. 


Again, Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane remarks, “If Dr. Bel 


| believes that he can cure 75 per cent of cases by his methoe, 





withoul operation, it is clearly his bounden duty to give his 
profession and the public the fullest information as to the 
means he adopts to effect such a wonderful result.” 

Now, it would from remarks appear that 
Arbuthnot is not aware that the Lancel and the British Medical 


these Sir W, 
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mine bearing upon my bloodless method of treating the 
cancer scourge ; and. that the Secretary of the 
Roval Society of Medicine refused on two separate occasions 
to allow me to read a paper before this Society, of which T was 
an original fellow, so that I might have the privilege of demon- 
strating to my professional brethren the method I had the 


moreover, 


ponour of inaugurating, and which had been productive of 
gich gratifying results. Furthermore, these journals have in 
cy ‘ry instance refused even to refer to the books I have 
published on this important subject, and which T have so much 
at heart. 

I was therefore compelled to go to America to have my 
views thoroughly ventilated, where my contributions, in every 
instance, were gladly aecepted. And only a few weeks ago a 
professional brother, who had been spending some time in thie 
You are much better known in the 
Tam, Sir, &c¢., 

Rosertr Bews. 


States, remarked to me, * 
United States than you are in Eneoland.”” 
15 Half Moon Street, 1.1. 


“THE ANCIENT GRUDGE.” 
[To the Editor of the Sepr.ctator.| 
Sin. The Spectator las done me a service by publishing 
Mr. Harvey M. Watts’s letter in which he attacks my stand 
on the American history text-book agitation. My argument 
js rendered doubly effective by such an apt sample of the 
viewpoint I set out to deplore. Mr. Watts makes sweeping 
charges against me of inaccuracies and unfairness which he 


fails to support with definite citations ; nor does he do any- 


thing to refute the conclusions IT draw from my facts. Ife 
aceuses me of insincerity, though he does not know who I 
am. Ife blames me for aa anonymity for which T was not 
responsible. IIe says that the movement to * purify ~ our 


to 


history text-books so as remove * pro-British ” influence 
has the approval of * high-class scholars and even historians.” 
But he does not name them, and would have difficulty 
todo so. All that Mr. Watts says about Bemis’s work on 
Jay's treaty and Mahony’s brochure on the Monroe Doctrine 
confined my article the subject 


treatises were beyond my domain. 


is beside the point. I to 
of text-books, and tl 


nese 
Ile has misread a large part of my article, for Thave * heaped ” 


no abuse on the Knights of Columbus. I stated three or 
four facts about them which he does not challenge. Aiv 
phrase, “dark abysses of vulgar and insolent ignorance, 


was not applied to them, as Mr. Watts alleges, but to those 


who charge that a British conspiracy has been behind the 
text-books in which Mngland’s réle in our history is treated 


with fairness to her. Myo words were 


incapable of ambiguous 


inte rpretation, 


That the War of Independen should be shown to our 
pupils as an incident in world cvents, T still maintain. Tt js 
of course. an incident in which we Americans are particularly 
interested, and therefore should be treated in erentor detail 
than others of perhaps more importanee for the world at 
large. But unless our children are taneht to see our Revolu- 
tion in background of world events. and particularly of 
Britain's maperial expansion, their knowledge of history will 
Suffer from a narrowness of perspective that will foster an 
exaggerated notion of their country’s Importance. Mr 
Watts docs point out one error of fact in my article to which 
I plead guilty. Charles Grant Miller is not. as TE wrote, the 
president of the Patriot League.” Instead, he is” ii 

Organizing Director” and he has written me that ln 
does all the work and 2» wood deal of the financing. Tk 
is thus more important in the League then the honerar 
president. 

My critic makes a great point of the way T slighted the 
report of the * Committee of Twenty-one ~ New York School 


officials on th 


New York history text-books. Te calls this 


report “admirable, scholarly, and well tempered,” and sas 


it “days down what all historians will regard as a common- 
sense canon as to what history text-books meant for children 
Should contain.” After having thus praised this report, he 
savs further on that my worst fault is that Lomitted to mention 
the efforts of English publicists during the last half eenturs 

to garble 
the findings of his Committee of Twenty-one, who exonerated 
all the text-book writers of 


cluded * there is no evidence to support the charge that any 


American histories.” Ife here fails to remember 


unpatriotic motives and con- 


| 


‘ . ‘ | 
journal have point blank refused to publish any papers of 


| comparison 


of the text-books was 
propaganda.” 
something which 


written the result of organized 
At most, therefore, I was guilty of omitting 
had no influence, It is noteworthy that 
Mr. Watts fails to name the English publicists who have 
tried to “ garble ~ our history text-books. He unable to 
do so. Men like Samuel Plimsoll have merely asked us for 
justice in our treatment of the British réle in the Revolution, 
so that we should cease reviling the Mother Country in order 


as 


Is 


to set off the greater glory of our own land. 

Mr. Watts that the Committee 
found certain text-book writers to 
as counsel for the Crown.” and that they did so * for a certain 
of this latter phrase is 


asserts of Twenty-one 


have acted * practically 


purpose.’ The sinister implication 
false, for the Committee, as I have 
the text-book writers of the charge 
Furthermore, Mr. Watts’s 
to the Crown by the 
Committee to only one obscure writer, and not to “ certain 
As there are many Americans like Mr. Watts who 
think highly of the report of the Committee of Twenty-one, 
I hope you can allow me space to point out its failings, which 


said, expressly released 
of unpatriotic motives. 
reference is inacaurate, for the 


advocate was applied 


writers.”’ 


are all the more grave because of the obvious sincerity of the 
down. this ruling for 
American Revolution i text- 
should be but one aim: to 
sublime spectacle of thisteen 
weak colonies spread along fifteen hundred miles of sca-coast, 
poorly equipped and poorly disciplined, giving battle to the 
military and the The 
writers fail to say that fairness would require equal emphasis 
for the fact that the 
time in war with two other nations second only 


The Committee lays basic 
of the 


* Throughout 


compilers. 
the 


books : 


treatment our 
there 


impress upon the pupils the 


strongest naval power in world.” 


was engaged at the 
to 
strength, that in those days even the greatest naval power 


‘mightiest power ” 


her in 


liad only sailboats for transports, that our enemy was fighting 


3.000 miles from its base. and that we were on our home 
erounds, 
One more citation. Tlere is the first, and presumably 


most important, of the * General Principles,” laid down by 
the Committee, with which all good text-books are expected 
to comply : * The text-book must contain no statement in 
disparagement of the of 
It must not question the sinecrity of the 


derogation or in achievements 
American heroes. 
aims and purposes of the founders of the Re public or of those 
Many will not side with Mr. 


‘ 1 
to To 


who have guided its destinies.’ 
Watts in thinking 1! 


well tempered.” Nor, 


iis vul ‘admirable. scholarly, and 
Hall historians regard it a 


text-books. There 


Sa compmone- 


e some 





sense eanon for children’s history 


of us who find in this arbitrary dogma a strong echo of the 


intellectual obseurantism that has often been charged against 





the Ifoly See, There are some of us who feel in this dogma 
the self-same spirit that saturated Prussian education in 
recent times and that helped to ealvanize Prussia into the 
monster of 194 Lam, Sir, « 
I JORDON \\ 4 ONe 
2? | Puri recl, \ fi . ( fit f tl, 
THE REAL INDIA. 
17% fhe kaditoi / SPECT yt 

Sin. i inn vv that LT luave ex nveved to th Rev, We ie 
Hunt a totally erroneous impression of my views on Indian 
questions 3) but Iam lieved to find that he ean readily 
avrec that 1 old India pore sented by the crowds at 
Pandharpur and similar places of pilgrimage 7s (hits italics) * the 
real India’ WI he calls “* the modern spirit ~ and wisely 
omits to define ts “ modern ~ only in so far as it has permented 
India in recent \ tl Ww i obvious that this 
invigorating influen ! touched the “crowds at anc. 
hurpur,” considerin; the intensive efforts and the intimidation 
broueht to bear upon th i! iprle inhabitants of the 750.0008 
villaves of India. The dawn of th “modern spirit ~ was 
duly noted by Sir Alfred Lyall, and it was weil above the 
hovizon before Tleft Indi vhere Lhad abundant opportunities 
for studying its evowiny cf nd forecasting its future 
possibiliti ss No on hel } less like ly it}ean I tuo 


belittle ” those effects, « to reeard the mor vocal 
India as, in the long run, negligible. Such es view would, 
I consider, not be “rather ostrich-like ” but phiinly 


imbecile. 
Mr. Hunt correctly enmmmerates some of the causes which 
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have led to “ permeation” by “ this modern spirit,” but 
omits Bolshevism, which is not modern and has been by no 
means unimportant. 
the results of the spread of this * spirit.” He might, however, 
have added that it has produced race hatred previously 
negligible, disorders to an extent unknown since the Mutiny, 
more Indian deaths since the advent of Mr. Montagu than 
occurred in the preceding fifty years, a revival of violent 
religious antagonisms, and a torrent of wi'd falsehoods. 
In my humble opinion it is steadily leading India towerds 
chaotic conditions. The ‘* modern spirit,” whatever it may 
be, and wherever it may have penetrated, has in no way 
altered our duties or lessened our responsibilities towards 
the masses who, 2s Mr. Hunt admits, constitute “ the real 
India.” We have now, as always since the assumption of 
authority by the Crown, to consider only what is best for 
the welfare and the tranquil progress of those masses, to whom 
the maintenance of law, order and equal justice are the 
first requisites of prosperity and happiness. If I could believe 
that Mr. Montagu’s “ very dangerous experiment ” pointed 
in this direction, I should have given it whole-hearted support. 
—I am, Sir, «ce., SYDENHAM. 


CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRACY THE 


TARIFF PROBLEM. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir, In the article under above heading you express your 
thanks to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for making it much easicr 
for Unionist Free Traders to vote for Protectionist candidates 
by defining the issue at the coming Election as, not between 
Protection and Free Trade, but between Protection and the 
Labour policy as a whole, including the Capital Levy. 

No doubt, if one were shut up to these two alternatives, 
your comfortable conclusion would be justified. But what 
of the party under Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, which 
is neither Protectionist nor Labour ? 

Are not those especially who, like yourself, were originally 
Liberal Unionists placed in an exeeptionally difficult position 
by the heedless and needless action of Mr. Baldwin, more 
particularly as there is, thus far, no reason at all to believe 
that the Government contemplate following the course you 
advocate, viz., the submission of the Tariff bill, when framed, 
to a Poll of the People ? 

Any guidance you ean give is much needed by, and will be 
very weleome to many, including myself.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Dundee. A PerreLexep UNronist FREE TRADER. 

[We have dealt with this letter in one of our leading 
articles.—Eb. Spectator.] 


AND 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN TYPICAL FOOD. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sirn,—I think your readers may be _ interested to 
that one of the more frivelous controversial whirlpools into 
which Mr. Lloyd George was drawn during his American tour 
just ended centred upon the constitution of an ideal American 
dinner. Having asked for a typical American dinner he was 
served with blucpoints, sorrel soup, mousse of sole with 
oyster-crab sauce, chicken, Lima beans, salad, ice-cream, 
cakes and coffee; whereupon the chef was showered with 
reproach by the entire American Press for not having offered 
him anything really American, save Lima beans. Where, 
they asked, was clam chowder and the ggod baked squash of 
New England? Was it fair to ask Mr. George to leave without 
tasting Boston baked beans and steamed brown bread ? 

The question may never be settled, but as an American who 
has long since ceased to exclaim disparagingly, ** So this is 
London!” may I solicit the privilege of a reply to the question : 
What is a typical British dinner? Fortunately the cook here 
is a chef as well as a cook, but I am sure that many other 
Amcrican visitors must be beginning to wonder whether the 
gentle art of roasting beef has not been lost amidst the spice 
of Italy and the sauce of France. I am encouraged in this 
belief by the fact that most Americans, having done the 
Grand Tour, i.e., London and Paris, order, immediately on 
returning home, a plate of roast beef and a cup ef black 
coffee.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarvp H. Rosrins. 


hear 


He also describes accurately a few of 


eT 

INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM. 

[To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 
Major Astor's article is both weleome and refreshing 
Is it quite certain, however, that the political influence of the 
daily Press is as direct and powerful as he suggests ? P 
sareful survey of clectoral results does not appear to confirn 
the assumption. There may be—there certainly haye been ; 
occasions when great journals with their ears to the ground 
are enabled to give expression and emphasis to popular 
misgivings and emotions ; but a geographical and territorial 
analysis of the position does not appear to indicate a close 
even an approximate correspondence between the dominant 
political bias of the daily Press and the political allegiance oj 
the people.—I am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR SHERWELL, 
Reform Club, London, SW, 


Str, 


MR. CHURCHILL AND SIR FREDERICK 
MAURICE. 
[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 
Sir,—May I say in reply to Mr. Boothby’s letter, which appears 
in your issue of November 10th, that in my review of \) 
Churchill's second volume I did not attempt to discuss th; 
question of the strategy of the Dardanelles campaign? I said 
that the tone of the volume was mean, and further considera. 
tion has not caused me to alter that opinion. I hold it to }y 
meen in the ex-First Lord of the Admiralty and ex-Secretan 
of State for War to attack serving sailors such as Admiral 
de Robeck, and serving soldiers such as General Monro. Th 
careers of either of these distinguished public servants might 
be prejudiced in the not impossible event of Mr. Churchill 
again becoming a Minister of the Crown, but they are debarred 
by the King’s Regulations from making any reply. Thy 
attacks are not made the more generous by the fact that 
they are based on statements which are often incorrect. Ma 
I add that I opened Mr. Churchill's second volume ver 
strongly prejudiced in its favour, as is shown by the fact the 
I wrote as warmly eulogistic a review of the first volume as 
I am capable of writing? I was much disappoinied.-—I a 
Sir, &c., F. Mavrice. 


41 Kensington Park Gardens, W. 11. 


THE ETERNAL CLASSICS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.]} 

Sim,—I have had an idea intermittently for years for a letter 
to the Speciator, but never wrote it because I was sure it was 
not of enough interest. But a recent reading of the Editor’ 
most interesting autobiography interested me beyond measur 
because you touch upon exactly the same subject that has 
always bewildered me—your inability to learn the elassies 
sufficiently well to get through Mods at Balliol. When | 
was at Harrow I did very well in the classics until I got into 
the Sixth. The form master began teaching something— 
what it was Heaven only knows, as _ it 
but the heart of the whole system, the starting point of th 
entire infernal web, was the fact that must | 
translated Why, how, and not And, how. If you translate ! 
And, how, you are philologically damned. 
When I went up to Balliol in 1896 I got through Responsions 
all right, but Evelyn Abbott, my tutor, showed surprise and 
consternation at the way I translated Horace. The translaiior 
was quite correct, but—— Well, I should never have g0 
through Mods like you. I saw the attempt was hop: 
gave up. But—and this has perplexed me all my ! 
were they trying to teach me, which they could teach abet 
90 per cent. of the undergraduates, but not me?! would put 
the most infernal energy into a translation, and gct what they 
called, in their jargon, Gamma plus, or Gainma minus, © 
Delta—which meant No Good. 
* The explanation is very simple,” somebody will 
“You have no classical bent. You did not translate th 
idiom by its equivalent in English. You did not get the spit 
of the thing.” 
But all that is absolutcly wrong. 
sense of English composition is good enough for me to ha 


seems to m 


Kai 1rws 


m\ 


I loved the classics, ™ 


lived twenty years by writing English ; I knew the grammst, 
I still know the four Greek conditional sentences, and | 





Hotel Cecil, Strand, London, W.C. 


certainly didn’t commit howlers in rendering a classita 
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—_—_—_— ss 
phrase into its English equivalent. I have never discovered | in discipline and character, physically robust and mentally 
what it was they were trying to teach me. When I was in | alert—qualities which are more needed in these days than 
England in 1921 I wrote to my Harrovian master and asked | ever ‘before, 

him. He tried to tell me, but could not. If, after your The Brigade is founded upon a religious basis, each company 
years of reflection, you are able to tell me what it is they were | being attached to a church, which is responsible for the 


trying to te ‘ach me, in a few concise phrases, I shall feel that | religious instruction given. The work undertaken is of 











I have got to the heart of a hitherto insoluble mystery. comprehensive character: Drill, Physical Training, Gymnas- 
I am, Sir, &e., ONE or GRAMMAR’S MARTYRS. ties, Ambulance Work, Football, Cricket, Swimming and 


[The present writer is as much non-plus-Gamma’ed as our Summer ¢ ‘amps all play their part in training the boys and 
correspondent. Ile, too, had as tutor that able scholar, Evelyn moulding their characters for good. We are very anxious 
Abbott. He, too, loved literature and all literature, and he, to celebrate the fortieth year of the Brigade by a wide extension 
too, was dammed like a roasted egg all on one side because of its activities, and the purpose of this letter is to endeavour 
he could not conquer either the Greek or the Latin grammar. | to interest your readers in the work of the Brigade with a view 
to the formation of new companies, or to enlist their services 


This is the epoch of the sub-conscious. Let us put the blame 
onthat part of our minds. If our sub-consciences had done | 4S officers in existing companies. I shall be happy to send full 
particulars to any who may desire it.I am, Sir, &c., 


their duty they would have shown us how to look the Gerund | 
or the Aorist in the face. They failed in their duty, and so Rocer S. Peacock, 
both now read Plato and Euripides as we read Isaiah . , ee 

and Job. But, after all, are we a worse for that than The Boys’ Brigade, 34 Paternoster Row, E.C, 

those “ noted scholars *? who could but do not read them 

at all ?2—Ep. Spectator.] THE LEGACY OF THE STABLES. 

~_ tinal ie ale — [To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

BEN JONSON'S CONVERSATIONS. Sir,—TI wonder whether you or any of your readers could tell 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] me what has become of all the horse-cloths, blankets and other 

Sin,—In your issue of November 8rd your reviewer | clothing that used to keep warm the numerous carriage- 

praises the Bodley Head Quarto edition of Ben Jonson’s | horses, cart-horses, ponies and even donkeys in stables that 

Discoveries and Conversations with William Drummond of | now hold only soul-less mechanical vehicles? This clothing 

Hawthornden. I have not examined the text of the Dis- | used to exist by millions in private stables, in the stables of 

coreries ; but the Conversations appear to me to be carelessly | large firms, distributing businesses, fire-brigades, to say 





edited on an unsound principle. That principle is apparently | nothing of disbanded squadrons of cavalry. Is much of 
to reproduce the text of Sibbald’s MS. without any emenda- mouldering now in cupboards and chests where it keeps 
tion; every reader is to be his own editor. There is no doubt | nothing warm except moths and their grubs ? 
that in the past some ediiors have aimed at displaying their | My reason for asking is that there would be such grievous 
own knowledge rather than at lessening their readers’ ignor- | waste in allowing any to go on mouldering like that through 
ance; but there is no justification for jettisoning editorial | this coming winter, while hundreds of thousands of human 
work altogether. To multiply error is surely the sorricst | beings are perishing from cold and exposure. I am thinking 
form of pedantry. An editor at his lowest is a skilled artisan ; | particuiarly of the million Christian refugees in the Near East. 
a reproducer at his bighest is but an unskilled labourer. IIlorses may be pagan (Mr. Pecksniff would regret to say) by 
In this particular case the reproducer does not scem to have | nature, but most of them, if humanely treated, develop 
done his or her work with any great care. I have counted | kindly feeling towards mankind, and I feel that they would, 
forty-nine mistakes in the text, some of them serious, some | if it were possible for them to express themselves so, jump at 
trivial, but none venial in what pretends to be an exact | any chance of joining with the many human beings who are 
reproduction, As examples of the more serious ones, I may | sending their old clothes (decently clean ones) to the Imperial 
instance the following: page 38, “‘he detesteth all other | War Relicf Fund, at the New Hibernia Wharf, London 
things,’ should be * he detesteth all other Rimes” ; page 5, | Bridge, S.E.1, in answer to the urgent request made for 
‘Virgiium ” should be * Vigilium”; page 6, “ cunning” | warm things by Dr. Nansen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
should be “‘ running ” ; page 14, “* He can get Horoscopes,” GERALD MILLER. 








‘ ” 


should be ‘* IIe can set Horoscopes’; the word ‘ owne 
has dropped out before haces He etaey er CAN THE FARMER SAVE IIIMSELF 
; page 22, “ breath ” should be * broath an on Sey ay eae 
we 25, “ Heywood” should be “* Heyward.” Considering : [To the Editor of - — TOR. | 
at the Conversalions only occupy twenty-six pages in this Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Burkitt, has asked me to 
: 3 reply to two questions: (1) Is it true that a monopolist body 
fixes and maintains prices in Denmark at a remunerative rate 


to the producer? (2) Is it true that Danish agriculture is 
” 


*brauling ” 
pr 
tl 
edition, the number of errors is very large. The edition is, in 
my opinion, a piece of unskilled labour, not even conscien- 


tiously performed, and I shall continue to pin my faith to the : : pines : ‘ 5 
new Patterson edition, dearer “tis true, but worth every penny almost entirely confined to dairying and its allied production ? 


it costs fur its sound scholarship.—I am, Sir, &e., To the first question the answer is No. It is often said by 

E. W. O'H. Mr. Montague Fordham and others that the success of Danish 

agriculture is due to a monopoly ; but the statement is simply 

THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE! ®°t — oe Danish oar ge is due = Ag 

ray ‘ , monopoly, but to good organization. And this is a funda- 

BOYS’ BRI@ADE. aaa difference, Menopoly, in the only intelligible sense of 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] the word, is a more or less exclusive power of sale, brought 

Sir,—Last week the Boys’ Brigade completed the fortieth | about by the possession of some legal privilege or natural 

vear of its work for the boys of the nation. When Sir William | advantage. The Great Western Railway in Cornwall, Mr. 

\. Smith founded the first company of thirty boys, apart from | Marconi in the air, the owners of certain oil-fields, the owners 
of Covent Garden Market may all be properly described 

monopolist bodies. ‘The Post Office, too, is a familiar instance. 





parochial efforts, there was no widespread organization for 
hoys. Sir William Smith was therefore a true pioneer, and 
it may be said that all the present organizations for boys are | It would not be possible for Mr. Burkitt or myself to start a 
cue to his inspiration. | business competing with any of these bodies, except bs 

The original movement is stronger to-day than ever, and | obtaining similar privileges or advantages, which we probably 
has inereased by 15.000 bovs since the War, now having a tota] | could not do, But the producers of Danish becon, butter and 
thembership of 70,060 boys from 12 to 18 years of age, with a | eggs have no such exclusive power. They enjoy neithe 
junior movement. known as the Boy Reserves, for boys from | subsidies nor protection. ‘They sell their goods in a free 
market. They are exposed to the competition of the who! 


nine to twelve. This movement is of quite recent growth, 
and already numbers 10.9000 boys. Since its inception | world. It is perfectly open either to Mr. Burkitt or me, if we 
can obtain enough support, to set up in business against them, 
and in the matter of bacon many English farmers are now 
doing so. It is true, of course, that within certain limits the 





considerably over a million boys have been trained in the 
Boys’ Brigade, and it would be diflicult to overestimate the 
aiue to the nation re presented by this figure. The Brigade 


1 


\ 
produces a specially strong type of young manhood trained organizations of Danish producers exercise, or try to exercise, 
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a steadying influence on prices. But that is merely to 
say that they are good organizations. Every well-organized 
body, either of middlemen or producers, does the same. It 
may be hurting to our national vanity, but it is nevertheless 
true, to say that the only reasonable explanation of the wide 
gulf that separates the success of the Danish farmer from 
the comparative failure of his brother here is that Danish 
farmers have had the skill or the luck or the intelligence 
to organize themselves for the marketing of their produce, 
and English farmers have not. And this again, as I have 
already said, has been mainly due to defective leadership. 

To the second question the answer is Yes. Butter, bacon 
and eggs are the principal Danish products, and if Denmark 
were the only country in which agricultural organization is 
to be found, there might be some reason for supposing that 
it is not applicable to any but these three products. But 
the experience of other countries has shown that it can be 
applied also to wheat and wool, to the ordinary sale of fresh 
milk, and even to fresh meat, though this is apparently a 
more difficult subject-matter. 

As regards the importance of encouraging wheat-growing 
this is largely a question of strategy on which I do not profess 
to speak with the authority of some of your correspondents. 
—Iam, Sir, &c., Purtie Morne... 

Garsington Manor, near Oxford. 

P.S.—May I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. 
Christopher Turnor for his kind and welcome letter, though 
I am almost inclined to reproach him for heaping coals of 
fire upon my head. I am afraid that I still do not follow 
him in his desire to create a new political party, but I am 
glad to know that in other—and, as I think, more practical 
—matters there is so little divergence between us. 


A CORRECTION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you will allow me to correct 
a verbal slip on line 11 of my letter on the subject of the 
foreign trade of Denmark which you were good enough 
to publish in your issue of November 10th; instead of “ she ” 
(viz., Denmark) “ practically imports nothing from those ” 
(viz., non-European countries) “* countries in return,” I should 
have said: “she practically exports nothing to those 
countries in return.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Somers Cocks. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


PRIMITIVE PEOPLES AND SIMPLE 
LANGUAGE. 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—With reference to the question raised by ‘* A Dutch Sea 
Captain ” in the Spectator of October 15th, viz., that “* people 
without any schooling in languages apparently sooner acquire 
a working knowledge of a foreign speech than those who 
have had a training in linguistics,” I think that the following 
passage from Bagehot’s Physics and Politics gives a better 
explanation of the matter than either of the two suggestions, 
or at least is a useful supplement to them :— 

“Every educated man has a large inward supply of ideas to 
which he can retire, and in which he can escape from or alleviate 
unpleasant outward objects. But a savage or a child has no 
resource. The external movements before it are its very life ; 
it lives by what it sees and hears. Uneducated people in civilized 
nations have vestiges of the same condition. If you send a house- 
maid and a philosopher to a foreign country of which neither 
knows the language, the chances are that the housemaid will 
catch it before the philosopher. He has something else to do ; 
he can live in his own thoughts. But unless she can imitate the 
utterances, she is lost; she has no life till she can join in 
the chatter of the kitchen. ‘The propensity to mimicry, and the 
power of mimicry, are mostly strongest in those that have least 
abstract minds.”—(Collected Works, Vol. VILL, p. 66.) 


—I am, Sir, &c., H. S. RANDALL. 


Hedgam, Bridgend. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Tne Poor and THe Law.—Mr. Robert E. Noble writes :— 
* For a long time it has been argued that there is little esprit 
de corps among solicitors and that lawyers generally are a 
selfish fraternity. As -far as barristers are concerned, the 
Poor Prisoners Defence Act is an answer to any such accusa- 
tion. There still remains the necessity of coping with civil 
litigation. It would be manifest charity of a high type 





— 
were able legal practitioners to give the benefit of their 
trained minds to the protection of the rights of genuinely 
poor folk who are unable to pay for professional Services 
Other learned professions, such as the Church and Medicine. 
make considerable efforts.to meet the needs of poor people, Mt 
the recent mecting of the Law Society held at Plymouth 
Mr. P. H. Edwards suggested a scheme for the entire legal 
profession on the analogy of a hospital. He proposes that one 
member of the profession be secured at a definite salary 
who shall be entrusted with a paid staff of clerks, but that the 
preparation of cases and their conduct in court be assigned 
to barristers and solicitors prepared to bestow their services 
without fee or remuneration of any kind whatsoever. Ags 
both the Bar and the solicitor’s profession suffer from over- 
crowding, it must be obvious that a number of barristers 
and solicitors are available to devote a portion of their time 
to helping litigants. ‘To do so would not only benefit them. 
selves by the extra practice in their profession, but be an 
unselfish work of charity exercised over a wide field.” 

Tue Lister Warp, Giascow Roya INrirmMary.—Mr, 
James A. Morris, Ayr, writes :—‘*‘ When the new infirmary 
buildings were erected, a new dispensary was also contem- 
plated ; but the plans then proposed showed the retention 
of the Lister Ward, which is on the very narrowest angle of 
the ground now proposed to be built over, and it is only lately 
that the original plans seem to have been set aside. The 
whole question appears to be largely one of planning, and with 
a little good will it is surely not beyond the wit of man to 
retain not only the Lister Ward, but also to provide a suitable 
dispensary. The real question at issue is whether the ward 
which Lister made great by his labours for the amelioration 
of the sufferings of humanity is to be regarded as merely a 
minor and removable impediment in the way of a dispensary, 
or as a great national and world heritage.” 

CAPITAL AND Ca’ Canny.—Mr. E. F. B. Fell calls attention 
to two other considerations in defence of capital :— Ex- 
tremely large incomes, such, e.g., as that of Mr. Ford, referred 
to in your article, are not dissipated in unproductive personal 
expenditure, as would be the case were they by sonic means 
or another divided up among the wage-ecarners, but, leavirg 
on one side the amount paid out in taxation, they are in large 
part invested, thereby increasing employment and cheapening 
commodities. The average sum in a banker’s hands from this 
source is very great, and two-thirds of it the bank invests in 
production. The second consideration in regard to tivis 
matter is as follows: If we would rightly judge of the profits 
on capital, we must take into consideration all capital, cll 
enterprises, both successful and unsuccessful—i.e., the unseen 
losses of capital must be set against the visible gains. This 
is, of course, obvious, but it is not realized by the wage-earner, 
The exact proportion of lost capital is admittedly very great.” 





> mm r 
POETRY. 
— 

AUTUMN DUSK. 
Owr field looks strange in this half-light, 
With grey grass stumbling out of sight 
To some far hedge. The wind comes here 
From woods where the brown cold year 
Dies out among ba¥€d trees. Night brings 
The scent of soaked leaves on her wings. 


The spiders lay their silk-spun thread 
On the low wind. Our feet tread 
Sadly among the sodden grass 

That holds our footprints as we pass. 


Dark grows. This lonely sound must be 
Our stream, lapping the grass, gently. 
Walk toward it—the hollows shine 

With mist. Our crab tree’s blurred outline 
Shows us the gate... 


In the lane now, 
The mist spreads the bare thorn bough, 
The mist holds the dropped leaves still, 
That ran, before, at the wind’s will. 


Dorotuy ROBERTS, 
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: THE LIFE of SIR WILLIAM CROOKES, O.M., F.R:s. 
h by E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, With a Foreword by S1r OLIver Loner, F.R.S., D.Se., LL.D. 
0 e 
le Demy 8vo. Cloth. 25s. net. 
a This book, written by Dr. Fournier d’Albe, reveals the vivid personality of the great savant and discoverer in 
° many aspects hitherto unknown, and covers a brilliant period in the development of science in England, 
a 
e . 
ROBERT BROWNING: Poet and Philosopher, 1850-1889. 
3y FRANCES M. SIM. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
7 In this second volume the author continues her biographical criticism of the great poct, the first volume of which 
s was published under the title of “Robert Browning: The Poet and the Man, 1833-1846,” 
: ’ ARCHITECTURE 
EVERYDAY : 
$ By MANNING ROBERTSON. Illustrated. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
5 These illustrated essays embody an attempt to bring home to the ordinary practical man the responsibility which 
ll he, as an individual, shares for the outrageous conditions in which we live. The book deals broadly with the whole 
n subject of our everyday environment and its improvement on practical lines, 


By R. ENGLEBACH, Illustrated. Cloth. 9s. net. 
In this book the author, at present Chief Inspector of Antiquities, Upper Egypt, gives in non-technical language 
the history of an obelisk from the moment the ancient Egyptian engineers arrived at the granite quarries at Aswan 


til it was erected before the pylon of a temple. 


THE BALLADS OF A BEACHCOMBER. 


By RAND LPH H. ATKIN. Author of “ The Spell of the Tropics.” Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


| of haunting sadness with a full flavour of dark deeds under the Southern skies. Their 


The ballads are full of 
setting for the most part lies actually in South America and Panama, the lands of romance and sun which seem so 


distant shores, 


THE LOST FLUTE. ae 


Being a Translation from the French, by GrRTRUDE LAUGHLIN JOERISSEN, Of tl 
TOUSSAINT, entitled “La Flute de Jade: Poesies Chinoise ie Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


- OL - . ‘ £ more thar wishes sembeceine 
n of Chinese poems, some of which have endured for more than thirty centuries, 


A charming selecti 
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THE “The second volume of Mr. 


Churchill's Apologia is an even 


WORLD CRISIS finer 


piece of work than the first, 


15 which is giving it the highest 
19 praise. Its interest is extra- 
by ordinary; and its vigour of narra- 


tion places its author among the 


WINSTON greatest writers of our day. He 


has 


3rd 1 


in a singular degree the 
dramatic sense and the gift of 
eloquence." —Salurday Review 


mpression. 30s, net. 
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TUTANKHAMEN 
and other Essays 


ARTHUR 
WEIGALL 


“The ‘greatest find’ ever made in Egypt is the broad | 


llustrated 


subject which Mr. Arthur Weigail covers with his own charm 
of style in a brilliantly suggestive and arresting book.’ 


—Daily Mail. 
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THE DAY’S JOURNEY 


W. B. MAXWELL 


** A very good novel indeed. One of Mr. Maxwell's best, and 


probably his cleverest.""-—I/eekly Dispatch 


**Mr. Maxwell has given us nothing better, nothing fresher, | 


more humorous, more thoroughly human than ‘The Day's 
Journey.” ""—Sunday Times 
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THE PASSIONATE YEAR JAMES HILTON 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter writes : 


“TI have great pleasure in 


ongraiulating you on ‘ The Passionate Year, by James Hilton. | 


a successful how »k, but the work of 


‘onsiderad le future in front of him.” 


I shall be very much surprised if you have not secured not only 


aa viter who should have a |} 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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A Book for supporters and opponents 
of the League of Nations. 





“THE MORAL BASIS 
OF THE 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS.” 


THE ESSEX HALL LECTURE, 1923. 


BY THE 


Rt. Hon. LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.LP., 
H.M. Lord Privy Seal. 





Lord Robert Cecil’s Lecture is an Exposition and Defence 
of fundamental principles; and, with his approval, an 
Appendix has been added, giving an account of the wi rk 
of the League down to the eve of the momentous Fourth 
Assembly, Geneva, September, 1923. 





Pp. 64; cloth, 2s. net; paper cover, 1s. net; postage, 2d. 
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, his letters, but he writes the familiar letter of a high-bred, 

f bay & hd i [ f well-educated gentleman with a sense of absolute mastery. 

i et at p o~ Upp cmien bd Take for example the marvellous letter written from London 
LONDON: NOVEMBER 17th. 1923. | on November 30th, 1703. It describes in miniature the great 

| Storm which Defoe immortalized in his Diary and Addison 

———— = : a ——— | in * The Campaign *—the poem which he addressed to the 
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WORKS OF WILLIAM 
CONGREVE.* 

Av last we have got a complete edition of the works of William 

Congreve, for, curiously cnough, his plays, letters, poems and 

novel have never been brought together before in full force. 


THE 


That was an evil fate, but it is now corrected by the editorial | 


ability of Mr. Montague Summers and the enterprise of the 
Nonesuch Press. Though Faie was unkind in concealing 
a great deal of the dramatist’s work from the reading public, 
she yct played him a good turn in two ways. Baskerville, 
mdred and fifty years ago, used his exquisite typographical 
stry to create a noble monument to Congreve’s genius. 
Now the Nonesuch Press show us that we of this age can 
be equally appreciative. With these two facts before us, 
it is not too much to say that Congreve was fortunate 
the of his 


a 





in opportunity printers. 


He is exactly the | "4 dees : ; ; 
. . | Walk Buildings are just as before their roofs were covered. 


| killed. 


type of poet, dramatist, novelist and letter-writer to whom | 


exquisite printing and presentation is appropriate. Perfec- 
tion of accomplishment is the essential note in all Congreve 
touched. Whether it is his particular type of the comedy 
of intrigue, the declamatory, sentimental tragedy, elegant 
social verse and epigram, or familiar letters, he always does 
the thing in the best possible way. He was not a genius in the 
great sense, but he had a genius or inspiration for perfection 
in the secondary plane of letters. He never aimed too high 
or too low, and so never missed his mark. 
attempted to do, he succeeded in doing. 
will never fail of admirers, and ought never to fail of them, 
for the mass of mankind naturally loves accomplishment. 

The true romanticist isapt to be unsympathetic towards the 
perfectionist. He prefers the explorer of the emotions, of 
the mind, and of the springs of human action. Still, the 
romanticist who is not a prig or a pedant must pay his 
homage to a perfection in small things so memorable as that 


Therefore Congreve 


of Congreve. 

Especially will I pay it to a section of his lyrical and clegiac 
verse. I admit the marvellous ingenuity, verbal felicity 
and epigrammatie exactness of the dialogue of the prose 
plays. I give my full mead of praise and admiration to the 
ingenuity of the plots and the subtle characterization of the 
persons of the drama. Again, I greatly admire the stagecraft 
ina play like The Mourning Bride. I also am very much 
taken by the development of narrative prose in the novel 
a youthful work which, nevertheless, has in it an extraordinary 
zest for the right word in the right place. Finally, Mr. Summers, 
by collecting Congreve’s correspondence, has shown us what 
a preat part he took in the building up of the English letter. 
Congreve is not nearly so great a letter writer as Pope and does 
not deal anything like so poignantly with his subjects. 
He was not intellectually curicus, not passionate, not even 
emotional. In these respects, therefore, he stands at a great 
disadvantage to Pope. At the same time, he not only handles 
his subjects in the letters ina masterly way, but shows what 


a great part he was playing in freeing our prose, especially | 


in the place where it most wanted freedom—ihe intimate 
epistolary style. 
Congreve does not try to be humorous, sly or winning in 


d by 





* The Complete Work 


Stuer, Londun: Th 





Ldite Montague 


fu 4 Voiumes, 
{£3 Js, net.] 


f Wy 


Noucsuch Press, 


In a word, what he | 





| victorious Marlborough. 


Congreve tells the of the 
terrible night with a nonchalance which never degenerates 
into triviality. He is also perfectly free from sensationalism 
or from “‘ writing up.” Here is his account of what he calls 
* the hurricane on Friday night last * :— 


story 


“The public papers will be full of particulars. °Tis certain, in the 
memory of man, never was anything like it. Most of the tall trees 
in the Park are blown down, and the four trees that stood distinct 
before St. James's, between the Mall and the Canal. The garden- 
wall of the Privy, and the Queen’s garden there, are both laid flat. 
Some great sash-windows of the banqueting-house have been torn 
from the frames, and blown so as they have never been found nor 
heard of. The leads of churches have some.of them been rolled up 
as they were before they were laid on: others have been skimmed 
clean off, and transported across the street, where they have been 
laid on other houses, breaking the roofs. The news out of the 
country is equally terrible; the roads being obstructed by the 
trees which lie cross. Anwick, Coventry, and most of the towns 
that my acquaintance have heard of, are in great measure destroyed, 
as Bristol, where they say a church was blown down. It is endless 
to tell you all. Our neighbour in Howard Street ‘scaped well, 
though frighted, only the ridge of the house being stripped ; anda 
stack of chimneys in the next house fell luckily into the street. 1 
lost nothing but a casement in my man’s chamber, though the 
chimneys of the Blue Ball continued tumbling by piece-meal most 
part of the night. At Mr. Porter's, the wind came down the little 
court behind the back parlour, and burst open that door, bolts and 
all, whirled round the room, and scattered all the prints ; of which, 
together with the table and the chairs, it mustered into one heap, 
and made a battery of ‘em to break down the other door into the 
entry, whither it swept ‘em; yet broke not one pane of the window 
which join’d to the backeourt door. It took off the sky-light of 
the stairs, and did no mere damage there. Many people have been 
But the loss at sea is inconceivable, though the particulars 
are not many yet confirmed; and I am afraid poor Beaumont is 
lost. Shovel, they say, and Fairholm, are heard of. 1 hope you 
have been less sufferers. One should be glad to hear so from your 
hands. Pray give my service to all friends. The King’s Bench 
Tell 
that to Robin.” 

I do not know what effe 
of others. On mine it has a quite unusual impact. 
easy, and yet so concentrated, so alive and yet so reticent. 

But, though I like all these things in Congreve, what I 
prefer is his lyric verse of the kind with which we are all 
In those four 


that recital may have on the minds 
It is so 


familiar in the exquisite poem on * Amoret.” 
quatrains of * The Ifue and Cry after Fair Amoret ” there is 
not a single word which one could wish altered or transposed. 
I shall not quote it, for though the best thing of its own 
better than Prior's ‘The Merchant to 
it is a type of verse well handled by 
Congreve strikes 


special kind—even 
Secure his Treasure ” 
others. In one his 
what for his age, and perhaps also for ours, is a really original 
note. The poem called * Doris,” as a piece of physical and 
psychical analysis of a particular kind of worldly woman, has 
no rivals. It stands alone. 

The poet begins by telling us that “ Doris,” though not in 
her first youth, has all the arts and graces at her command :— 

‘A wise Observer to engage, 
Or wound a heedless Heart.” 


of poems, however, 


He proceeds :— 

‘Of Size, she is not short, nor tall, 
And does to Fat incline 

No more, than what the French woud call 
Aimable Embonpoint. 

Farther, her Person to disclose 
I leave, . let it suffice, 

She has few Faults, but what she knows, 
And ean with Skill disguise. 

She many Lovers has refus’d, 
With many more comply'd ; 

Which, like her Clothes, when little us‘d, 
She always lays aside. 

She’s one, who looks with great Contempt 
On each affected Creature, 

Whose Nicety would seem exempt 
Krom Appr tites of Nature. 

She thinks they want or Health or Sense, 
Who want an Inclination ; 

And therefore never takes Offence 


At him who pleads his Passion. 


Whom she refuses, she treats still 
With so much sweet Behaviour, 
Tiet her Refusal, through her Skill, 

Looks aximost like a buvour. 


The poet goes on to say that you would naturally suppos< 
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from this that for those whom she does not reject she must | falls into a dreadful emptiness. Somebody is told to prevent Mi 

keep an altogether special passion. But that is not so. She | a slave committing svicide :— me 

pays no heed to custom in that ‘** Which Reason bids her “ . . The Publick Safety wi 

shun ” :— : Requires he should be more confin’d. . ab 

rm a = pm ee meant, But though I cannot wholly stomach Congreve’s blank verse, in 

Wee whan tite fect is Discontent, it must not be supposed that I am taking back what I haye mi 

The first is serv’d but ill. said about his being a perfectionist. His blank verse jg me 

Peculiar therefore is her Way ; excellent for his purpose when he is not aiming too high, anq fot 

1 Pe ya dco that aim is only in a very small portion of one play. There. Be 

Or by —— a 7 te " may fairly be described as only the exception proving a 

a patgeesey hy -mmmh er Grace, ie rule, J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, a 

And stare upon the Strange man’s Face, art 

As one she ne’er had known. me 

So well she can the Truth disguise, FOUR PLAYS. ab 

Such artful Wonder frame, 3 ; gr 

The Lover or distrusts his Eyes, | Tnese four plays are a proof, if proof is needed, of the extra. ins 

Or thinks ‘twas all a Dream.” ordinary variety of method existing to-day in dramatic e 

For pure diagnosis of the worldly woman not only is it | writing; and, as regards method, Mr. C. K. Munro’s play js *e 

impossible to beat this, but the diagnosis when made is trans- | the most interesting of the four, for in The Rumour" he hag th 

ferred so artfully, so perspicuously and so pointedly to the | evolved what, as far as I know, is an entirely original method su 

reader that the woman seems to live before him—an intolerable | of developing his idea. The play shows the victimization of a 

and inhuman creature apt for that inhuman age, and yet in | two small and primitive mid-Eurepean States by the com. . 

her own way a picce of literary perfection. What makes the | mercial and capitalistic intrigues of a Great Power. Mr, gr 

whole theme so wonderful is that there is no touch of caricature | Munro illustrates his theme from every point of view and with A 

in the portrayal. She fascinates even if she is intolerable. | & wealth of psychological and circumstantial realism and an : 

Another example of the exquisiteness of Congreve’s work is | irony which is never expressed but always implicit. The first 

to be found in the Song from The Fair Penitent :— scene displays a small party of vulgar and prosperous English N 

“Ah stay! ah turn! ah, whither would you fly, people with financial interests in one of the small States, br 

Too charming, too relentless Maid ? They are annoyed by the fact that their interests are per- ul 

I follow not to Conquer, but to Die ; petually insecure because the small State cannot be persuaded re 

You of the fearful are afraid. aie inane . aie is ay ¥ 

In vain I call; for she like fleeting Air, op ES aapeent & penrihts Revanten by Se vignenm one petal . 

When prest by some tempestuous Wind, tive neighbour and because the British Government refuses to sh 

Flies swifter from the Voice of my Despair, take the proper steps in the matter. Accordingly, they M 

Nor casts one pitying Look behind.” engineer a rumour that such an invasion is imminent—a h 

Note here the languor as well as the reticence of the metre. | rumour so successful that not only do the two small States ul 

But note most of all the complete originality of the present- | believe it and plunge into a disastrous war, but the British tt 

ment. It reads like a very artful translation from one of | Government also believes it and, with a horrible misunder- 0! 

the later and more decadent pieces in “* The Greek Anthology.” | standing of all the circumstances, completes the destruction of if 

One must suppose that the last line had come under the eyes | the nobler and more honest of the two States. Mr. Munro r 

of Gray. If it did, he stole wisely and well. shows us the developments on the spot in Przimia (one of the h 

Since I have deliberately chosen to say nothing as to where | States), in the world of high politics in England, and from 6 

Congreve is best known—the comedies—I may steal a little | the point of view of the English ** man in the street,” typified n 

space to say something more as to his metrical powers. Nobody | py a newsboy and the two clerks, Jones and Smith. The play d 

could manage “ Eights and Sixes” better than he, but, | js intensely dramatic to read (1 did not see it when the Stage . 

curiously enough, with the exception of one or two epigrams, | Society produced it), dramatic both in action and psychology. h 

he was somewhat at fault with the couplet. He never | ‘The skill and honesty with which Mr. Munro shows the gradual d 

seems quite happy there. Again, in the Pindaric Ode I cannot | distortion of reported factsand the bungling misapprehensions I 

find him attractive, as, curiously enough, does Mr. Montague | of ayerage human nature are masterly. Those who welcomed 0 

Summers, though it is obvious that the misfortune is mine, | jn the author of At Mrs. Beam’s a writcr of firsi-rate character- c 

not Congreve's. comedy, will see in The Rumour (written, I believe, before the t 

Proce the moving question whether _ the blank verse of | former play) a dramatist of much higher achievement. t 

he Mourning Bride is good, bad or just tolerable I must | In The Secret Life?is displayed an entirely different method t 

break a lance with Mr. Summers. Though he has Dr. | of dramatic presentation. It isa method which Mr. Granville- t 

Johnson on his side in that amazing passage in which Johnson | parker has alreadv made conspicuously his own— ‘he method S 

praises the lines about the ruin in The Mourning Bride as | of action by conversation. The play is simply talk from r 

incomparable, I am prepared to say that to my ear the blank | beginning to end. Except for a few comparatively unim- § 
verse is weak and flaccid and the phraseology poor—indifferent portant details, it might be played by a company of paralyties 

to bad. However, let my readers decide whether he is stationed immovably in their places. Yet it is really and Q 

right in thinking this one of the most beautiful pieces of | moyingly dramatic. Mr. Granville-Barker is a master of i 


poetry in the English language :— 

“How rev’rend is the Face of this tall Pile, 
Whose ancient Pillars rear their Marble Heads, 
To bear aloft its arch’d and pond’rous Roof, 

By its own Weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking Tranquility. It strikes an Awe 

And Terror on my aking Sight ; the Tombs 

And Monumental Caves of Death look Cold, 

And shoot a Chilness to my trembling Heart.” 


It is quite safe to say that Beaumont and Fletcher, in 


Almeria. 


single or double harness, could have written better than this | 


any day of the week. At the same time, I am not at all for 
condemning The Mourning Bride as a play, or, indeed, for 
condemning the whole of the blank verse. 
of it is, I admit, quite adequate. 
eadence in such lines as : 


For example, there is a fine 
“O take me to thy Arms, and bear me hence, 
Back to the Bottom of the boundless Deep, 
To Seas beneath, where thou so long hast dwelt.” 
Better than this, and indeed quite admirable, is the line :— 
“We both have backward trod the Paths of Fate.” 
Occasionally, however, though this is the fault of a changing 
age and changing language rather than of the poct, Congreve 


The greater part | 


| dialogue. Judged by dialogue, he is easily the finest writer 
| for the English stage of to-day ; and the dialogue of The 
| Secret Life is a miracle. It is vigorous, witty, elusive, richly 
| and humanly intellectual, and genuinely profound. Because 
of its profundity the play is not casily understood. Its theme ( 
is that modern disease which might be called the cleft per- 
| sonality ; in other words, the antagonism between tlie secret 
life of thought, emotion, aspiration, and the life of 
modified and distorted by force of human circumstances. it 
| is a disease which does not spring wholly from inherent mental 
weakness: it arises rather when a noble mind is forced 
inaction and disillusionment by the snares and barriers of an i 
| ignoble society. The play, in fact, is a picture of the med | 
| consciousness subtly and poignantly executed. The characiers 
are so vividly drawn that we remember them as real pecp! 
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whom we have seen and known. 
After reading these two fine plays, it is amusing to open 
*(1) Zhe Rumour: a Play in Two Parts, Vy ©. K., Munro, London: ¢ 
[5s, net.) (2) The Secret Life: a Play in hree Acts, By Harley Grat 
Barker, London: Chatto and Windus, [6s, net.}——(3) Don Juan de M 
a Play in Four Acts, By Arnold Bennett, JWrivately printed. (4) Th 
quering Hero: a Play in Four Ads, By Allan Monkhouse, Loudon; Lrest 
Benn, Ltd, (ds, 6d, uct 
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Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Don Juan de Marana’ upon this state- 
ment, on the first page of the preface :—‘* The fatal mischief 
with the modern play is inadequacy, insignificance, puerility, 
absurdity of theme”; though the statement is undeniable 
in the case of the great majority of modern plays. But I 
must give the whole opening paragraph in which that state- 
ment occurs, because it so usefully provides a basis of criticism 
for the play which follows it, ‘In drama,” begins Mr. 
Bennett, 

“as in some other forms of literature, the theme is the most 
important thing. A great work without a great theme is rare, 
though not unknown. Great themes are not plentiful, and they 
are probably allold. If there are any quite new themes I have not 
met with them. I dare say a great theme comes into being only 
about once in a century ; it is a far rarer phenomenon than a new 
great poet. The fatal mischief with the modern play is inadequacy, 
insignificance, puerility, absurdity of theme. In certain other 
ages even bad plays gencrally had great themes. The dramatist, 
whose vehicle is at once the finest, the clumsiest, and the most 
debasing of all the vehicles of art, turns with relicf and hope from 
the frivolous realisms of his day towards the heroic stories which 
survive time and whose virtue is independent of actuality and 
superficial plausibility. He knows that, with them, instead of 
having to give adventitious strength to his theme, he will derive 
strength from his theme. The advantage is enormous. The very 
greatest artists seem seldom to waste energy in devising new stories. 
A great established story will stand being retold, and indeed, by 
the tremendous, various inducements it offers continually fascinates 
the attention of the creative.” 

Now, that theory of Mr. Bennett’s is in essence perfectly true, 
but also, if improperly applied, extremely dangerous: for 
unless the writer can digest and assimilate the old theme, 
remaking it inhis own image and his contemporary intellectual 
atmosphere, the result will be little more than an exhumed 
skeleton supplied with a new costume from Clarkson’s. Now, 
Mr. Bennett has not swallowed and digested his theme. He 
has picked it up from Dumas: there are even, he himself tells 
us, “authentic traces of Dumas’ dialogue here and there 
throughout my play, and particularly in the principal scene 
of the second act.’’ Even that would not necessarily matter 
if the assimilative process had been complete: but one feels, 
reading the play, that Mr. Bennett’s interest in his subject 
has been too visual, too rhetorical, too “literary” in the 
superficial sense. He has been absorbed by the picturesque- 
ness of his theme and by the solution of the mechanical 
dramatic problem which it presented. The result of such an 
attitude is invariable—the ‘‘ costume play.” But in the 
hands of Mr. Bennett a play of this genus can be a very 
delightful thing, though the genus is not of a very high order. 
Don Juan de Marana is dramatic and the dialogue is good and 
often very witty. Even if the characters are not deeply 
conceived ; if even Don Juan himself has little reality beyond 
the gay cloak of words in which Mr. Bennett has so enter- 
tainingly clothed him; if in all of them we hardly can see 
the flesh and blood for the finery and the gestures; at least 
they carry their finery with an air and their gestures are 
spectacular. The play ought to be produced; it would 
make a charming and (I should suppose) a commercially 
successful entertainment. 

With Mr, Allan Monkhouse’s play we return to the real 
and the human. The Conquering Hero‘ is good as a 
play and good—extraordinarily good—as a psycho- 
logical study. Christopher Rokeby is the son of a 
colonel and brother-in-law of a captain, so that the 
outbreak of the War finds him in a strongly military 
atmosphere, strongest and most aggressive in the womenfolk 
(his sister, his aunt, and his fiancée), simplest and most broad- 
minded in his father the colonel, a fine and generous type 
which is by no means uncommon among English soldiers. 
Christopher is an intellectual and an artist, and therefore 
capable of a detachment and honesty of thought which to all 
except his father and brother seem mere cowardice. To him 
war and bloodshed are abominable. He is, in fact, a genuine 
and respectable ** conscientious objector,” But his attitude 
very soon changes, and he enlists, refusing to use the family 
influence to obtain a commission. One of his reasons for 
doing so is “* to get away from the War ”—a paradox which 
anyone who joined up in the late War will instantly under- 
stand ; another, that he was touched by the straightforward 

bedience of the men he watched enlisting, “I came on those 
fellows,”’ he said, 
ng their turn They were Dobson, 


* wai standing in a queue 
t 


+ 
iti 
ttigrew, that sturdy little fellow at the forge, some 1 didn’t know, 


Pe 
They were not ver» 4™midable to look at. 
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Dakin fell in at the back, and that 
y all looked so humble and faithful. 


wouldn't think much of them. 
—somechow—affected me. The 


They seemed to be gazing at something a long way off and not 
And then it came upon me that there 
that in all my life 


thinking of themselves at all. 
had never been anything in the world like this, 
nothing had ever matte ‘red so much, that I should never be happy 
again if I hela back now. 


He returns from France broken by his experiences, and we 


are shown, with remarkable insight and truth, the conflict 
between the humane, unrevengeful, 
attitude of the man who has fought, and the blood-thirsty, 
mock-heroic chauvinism of many stay-at-homes. Nowhere 
have I seen the intelligent fighting-man’s attitude so pene- 
tratingly presented. 
before he went out. It is apparent when news comes that 
his sister Margaret's husband has died of wounds :—- 

“ MarGaArer (fo Chris): 

Curis (breaking from her): 

Heten : Come, Margaret. 

Lapy Romer: Come, my dear. 

MarGarer: Avenge him! Avenge him, Chris! 

Curis: How can you talk these abominable stupiditics now 

Hvten: Hush! Hush! 

Curis : Follow him, die with him, if you like. 
got to do with him?) Ah! It’s a great thing, this war. 
Frank.” 

There is a foolish pretence at present that the War should 
be taboo for literature and art. On the contrary, it is vitally 
important (and, in any case, it is inevitabie) that the War and 
its effects should be recorded by those who knew it. It is 
inevitable, because no artist can fail to react, even if indirectly, 
to so profound and soul-shaking an experience ; and it is 
important, because a new generation is already here who know 
the War only by hearsay, and hearsay is inclined to convert 
grim reality into the heroic and picturesque. But it is the 
inevitability of the theme and not its importance from the 
social aspect that causes it to appear in artistic form, for to 
art propaganda is never anything more than a by-product. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG, 


You shall avenge him. 
No, no, no. How can you say that ? 


9 


It’s taken 


MR. CONRAD'S WRITING." 


“The helmsman’s eyeballs seemed to project out of a hungry 
face as if the compass-card behind the binnacle glass had been 
meat. . . The rudder might have gone for all he knew, the fires 
out, the engines broken down, the ship ready to roll over like a 
corpse. He was anxious not to get muddled and lose control of 
her head, because the compass-card swung far both ways, wriggling 
on the pivot, and sometimes seemed to whiri right round. He 
suffered from mental stress. He was horribly afraid also of the 
wheelhouse going. Mountains of water kept on tumbling against 
it. When the ship took one of her desperate dives the corners of 
his lips twitched.” 
the writing of Mr. Conrad. Other pens more 
weighty, more authoritative, or for a hundred reasons more 
acceptable, shall no doubt attend to his moralities, his 
geography, his knowledge of the sea and even to his * style,” 
since the appearance of this admirable collected edition will 
make the works of Mr. Conrad more extendedly accessible 
than ever they were before. Let us, then, for a moment 
limit ourselves to the consideration of his writing. 


Let us consider 


If you call it * style * you will be at once in a frame of 
mind more monumental and much less intimate. Style 


implies a man in parade uniform ; writing, the same man in 
working The paragraph set at the head of these 
columns has always seemed to the writer the high-water mark 
of Mr. and in consequence of English prose, It 
resembles, and perhaps with cause, the extraordinary passage 
ending “ et était trés fort, hardi, courageux et 
avisé il obtint bientét le commandement dun bataillon,” in 
St. Julien UHoépitalier. In Flaubert’s passage of a few short 
lines the eareer of a soldier of fortune is summed up, 
pictured, professionalized and done for ever. It is the soldier 
of fortune. Mr. Conrad's about ihe helmsman és 
the he 1: his whole life gua helmsman is there, 
career and al 
work of Mr. C 


Ilis books are 


dress, 
Conrad's, 


comme il 


whole 


passage 
his whok 
at the 


secret of his magic. 


‘Imsmai 
looking 


1 his preoccupation, and that, 

mrad more aloofly, is the 
and then of their vicissitudes and the 
the fascination of that most 
gossip. It is as if you stood ata 
street with, 
said continually, 


of men 
fascination of books is 
of all things 
window giving on to a not too crowded but lively 


in the first plee 
his 
inscimating 
who 


beside u, an instructed companion 


du 19 Vols, London : 


Works of J 


ph Conrad, 





and jealously personal 


Christopher held that attitude even 


What has revenge 


an unending procession of exact presentations, | 


——, 
He .. .” or “ There is Mrs. Witche rly, 
Only instead of your own unobsery 


ls You see that man. 
| sik She has just .. .” ant 
organs you eal upon the passers-by with the eyes of Mr, 
| Conrad that miss nothing. Nothing. 
| It then becomes a matter of se lection, and in selecting wha; 
| he shall render in order to give the »xact balance and the 
| exact truth of a life Mr. Conrad is as unerring as he js jin jig 
observation. 
| inclusions, and that is all a question of the “ writing.” In ¢y 
passage quoted from Typhoon you have the flashed pictun 
| of a helmsman’s eyes ; you have his preoccupation with th 
strains on the rudder, the fires, 
have his preoccupation with the strain upon himself; y 
have his fear; you have the actual circumstances of the 
moment, and then once more in * when the ship took one of 
her desperate dives the corners of his lips twitched * you haye 
the man himself considered from the and that last 


Ilis leavings-out are as matchiess as are hic 


alt 


the engine and the hull; yoy 


outside, 


sentence is ‘*‘ writing’ as distinguished from style. — For 
style, we may presume, would concern itself with cadence 


with the atmosphere, with, as it were, the dressing-up of th: 


| paragraph. When you write—or still more when such a 
| writer as Mr. Conrad writes—you have to concern yourself 


first, and 
concerns 


with the getting in of “ things.” That must come 
that is the essential. The stylist, on the other hand, 
himself firstly with the dressings-up, the tonalities of words, 
the cadences of paragraphs. So that it 
| Mr. Conrad as a writer of prose, rather than as a stylist in th 
| horrible sense in which the late Mr. Pater or the late Mr. Wilde 
| were stylists. For Mr. Conrad the mot juste is the word that 
exactly expresses a material object ; for the stylist the mot 
| juste expresses the mood, the manner and more particular] 

the prose of the coneocter. It is thus the writing much mor 
than the style that is the man, the style being only too often 
his trappings. 

Considered exteriorly the “ style of Mr. Conrad 
observed in this collected edition to vary very « 
from the relatively thin, Daudetish, phonetic 
Almayer’s Folly to the richer Elizabethan organ-rollings of 
Heart of Darkness; from them to the drier 
Typhoon ; from those to the looser textures of Nostremo, and 
so to the relative fluencies of Chance, of Victory or of The Inn 
of the Three Witches. There is in all these ding works 
obvious progression, or at least a gradual alteration in attack, 
For the present writer the high-water mark of Mr. Conrad's 
style is reached in the passage quoted from Typhoon, and this 
because at this point his ** writing * and his * style ~~ mor 
| intimately approach the one to the other, so that Typhoon ig 
| at one and the same time a tremendous poem of pure humanity 
| and a tremendous tour de force of pure writing. But appr 
ciation of style is very much a matter of individual tastes. 
The reader may very well prefer the concluding paragraph of 
A Smile of Fortune or he might prefer :— 


is best to considex 


W ill he 
onsiderably 


SVZVzles Ol 


precisions of 


succec 





‘It enveloped me, it enfolded me so lightly as not to be felt 
so suddenly as not to be believed in, so completely that that whol 
meeting was an embrace, so softly that at last it lapsed into a sens 
of rest that was like the fall of a beneficent and welcome death. 


world for the brav 


Renaissance as for the dry 


There is, in short, room in the stylistic 
inclusive decorations of the 
selectiveness of Cranach, and if the reader prefer the gran 
staircase of the opera-house Paris on a gala night to the 
| cold mud of the trenches, he need not, therefore, 

And the same latitude must be allowed to the writer of prose, 
| who changes his cadences so that they may be in tone with th 


be econtemn 


| changing stresses of his narrative. Mr. Conrad came t 

England, an Elizabethan, with a prose that almost co 
| tinuously burst into polyphonic organ effects. But this 
| sounds have gradually nearly died out of his page s. You hav 
| to look with some care through the pages of The Reser 


latest of Mr. Conrad's novels to be included in Messrs. Dents 


edition, before you come upon such passages as :— 


“The sun had sunk already, leaving that evening no t 
its glory on a sky clear as crystal and on the waters without a! 
All colour seemed to have gone out of the world. The on ing 
shadow rose as subtle as a perfume from the black coast lying 
athwart the eastern semicircle ; and such was the silence with 
the horizon that one might have fancied oneself come to the 

of time.” 


| Whereas the present writer once occupied himself for an h 

| or two in turning Heart of Darkness into blank verse and found 
that a very creditable production of Christopher Marlowe s 
! could be made by adding a very few syllables here and there. 
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nleted in 10 Volut impet . vi . 
For this tion, Mess¢ — 


a thoroughly up-to-dat set of Authoritative 


Chambers’s 
(yelopaedia of English Literature 


NEW EDITION, Edited by 
wv PATRICK, LL.D., and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 


istory Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English 
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nis standard work has been revised throughout and brought up-to- 


e by reconstructing end rewriting the later section of the third 
ume, in which authors are now included who have come to the 
front in recent years. 
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Can Rer napare Robert Louis Stevenson.” 10/6 net 

a fuil and comg B I It contains much new 
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S snot. hitherto reprodt 1, | 
Interesting First Novel 
TER WEST. By I DOROTHY E. STEVENSON. 6/- net 
r Rol ert Louis Stevenson, | 

offs rt in t way tory-telling, the Authoress shi re 

a very true and natural rary touch. The scene o 1 

; in » Highlands. Miss Stev ni " ry happy alike 1 n h : 
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Portrait of Author. 15s. net 
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This is not to say that Mr. Conrad writes blank verse: the 
addition of the syllable here and there making all the difference, 
but it does say that the effect of that most wonderful of 
nouvelles is attained by mighty lines and cadences enormously 
eared for. In The Rescue these are largely absent, yet probably 
the atmosphere of the Shallows is as all-pervading in the lateT 
book as is that of the Congo in the much earlier. It is probable, 
in short, that the later and more assured Mr. Conrad was 
satisfied that with the rarer “ atmospheric ” passages of The 
Rescue he had established in the reader’s mind as lasting an 
effect of place as in Heart of Darkness he had done with a far 
greater number of polyphonics. For the province of the 
“atmospheric ” passage is merely to give a sense of place to 
the reader; to strike a note that shall hold throughout the 
reading. Once this is achieved every word of atmospheric 
writing becomes a longueur, or at very best an excrescence. 
And Mr. Conrad is the greatest English poct of to-day 
because, more than any other writer, he has perceived—he has 
gradually evolved the knowledge—that poetry consists in the 
exact rendering of the concrete and material happenings in the 
lives of men. It is obvious that, like every other writer, he 
has the secret longing now and then to produce abstract 
writing—writing which shall be as devoid of material signi- 
ficance as a fugue of Bach is of ** programme ” and that yet 
shall have the beauty of pure sound. But few writers have so 
well resisted this craving—few at least of those who have so 
supremely the gift. And, indeed, to find Mr. Conrad in the 
purely symphonic mood for any length of time you have to go 
to such personal writings as was The Mirror of the Sea. Ucere 
for page on page you got pure word painting, but in the end, 
and for the most part all the way through, Mr. Conrad is the 
humanist. The swing of his sentences is achieved less by 
falling in to time with studied or derived cadential measures 
than by the fact that they time themselves to the measure of 
Mr. Conrad’s thoughts when he is thinking of his fellow-men. 
So they have, his cadences, a unity that is the unity of an 
incomparable observer of his kind. porn Mapox Forp. 


A FREUDIAN SYNTHESIS.* 


[IN publishing this weighty and authoritative volume of 
collected essays upon a wide range of themes, political, artistic, 
literary and the like, Dr. Jones has once more demonstrated 
the applicability of psychological thought to the most diverse 
sides of life and, among other things, the ease with which in 
skilled hands a synthesis of res humanae in Freudian terms 
may be obtained. Not but what we have been tempted to 
think, on reading this climax and that, that the method is 
too good to be true, and proves too much that (@ propos, 
for example, of the doctrines of over-valuation and displace- 
ment) if your patient is suffering from fixed and erroneous 
ideas of values, any of several opposing schemes of values, 


if maintained with verve and pertinacity enough, might end | 


by disarming the sufferer and causing him to dissolve in 
laughter. And we allow ourselves this comment in passing, 
because it is germane to the large part of Dr. Jones’s book 
which deals with these and similar mechanisms and relies 
upon fixed loyalty to the dogma of what we may call “ salva- 
tion through the primitive.” 

Topics of the kind are discussed, for example, in ‘“ The 
Symbolic Significance of Salt,” ‘* The Madonna’s Conception 
Through the Ear,” and ‘“ The Psycho-analysis of the Holy 
Ghost,” where the retranslation of these themes into the 
primitive is developed with a wealth of learning and resource 
that fascinates, if it does not always convince. Dr. Jones 
has collated evidence for his views from the widest sources, 
and has ranged them in masterly schemes which lay us under 
a debt of gratitude to him. He has also composed a brilliant 
and searching character-study of the first importance, under 
the title of “ The God-complex,” showing how unconscious 
self-identification with God will lead to a fantasy of omni- 
potence and yet an excess of modesty, insistence upon 
candour and yet an inability to speak straightforwardly, 
and a contempt for time and persons. There is another 
chapter that lays bare with deep insight the cause of the 
tragic failure of Andrea Del Sarto, the “ faultiess painter ” 
who lacked genius, and squandered, it seems, upon insoluble 
conflict with his beloved Luerezia riches that might have 








| 


. . . . — — 
placed him above Raphael, had his feminine homosexualis 


not barred the way. In this essay the tenets of the PSV cho. 
logist show to far greater advantage than in the last Mentione, 
where the probing appears more purely intuitive and dramat). 
But the essay that will be of most general appeal} js th, 
Hamlet. Dr. Jones has largely swept the riddle clear of ty 
old mystery at last in a tour de force which moves as inevitabj, 
as the tragedy itself to the conclusion that “ the main then, 
of this story is a highly elaborated and disguised account of 
a boy’s love for his mother and consequent jealousy of gy 
hatred towards his father.” 

Out of the mosaic of his varying attitudes towards 4, 
different characters that surround him, the story of ti 
Prince’s Oedipus-complex is reduced to its simplicity wit) 
convincing skill. ‘“ In Hamilet,” says the writer, “ the varigy, 
aspects of the son’s attitude are expressed by the device , 
describing them in regard to three different ‘ fathers, the loys 
and piety towards his actual father, the hatred and conte; nt 
towards the father-type Polonius ” (whom he “ accidentally 
but none the less “ correctly” kills), “and the conflict ¢ 
both towards his uncle-father, Claudius (conscious detestatipy 
and unconscious identification, one paralyzing the other) 
Here, then, is the key to Hamlet’s apparently causeless inhi. 
tion; he is fatally debarred for unconscious reasons fron 
slaying, whether in himself or (outwardly) in Claudius, ¢) 
“man,” the husband of his mother, whom his unconseijpy; 
longs to be. ‘“ The more urgent the need for external actioy, 
the greater is the effort demanded of the ‘ repressing ’ forces,” 
and tragedy is automatic. 

And the analysis does not pause there ; it is carried into 
the recesses of the poet’s own life. It is not for nothing, say; 
Dr. Jones, that Caesar (a father-type) is the most frequently 
mentioned of all public men in Shakespeare's plays, and js 
finaliy disposed of in the play written shortly after Hamlet; 
nor that Shakespeare’s father had died not long before th 
probable date of the play (** the death of the father, . . . an 
event which is usually the turning-point in the mental life 
ofa man’”’); that Shakespeare’s own son was named Hamnet 
years before, and that “* Hamlet” as we know it, according 
to all evidence we have, is but the latest working-over and 
amplification to suit exactly the poet's own problem of a play 
by Thomas Kyd written earlier, may be, than 1586, aad 
produced in 1594, with Shakespeare himself, perhaps, as one 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s players. For how many year, 
then, the poet carried in his heart and brooded over the germ 
of that story which was one day to reveal to us, though it 
never clearly interpreted to the poct, the passionate tale of 
his own hidden life ! 

Such a theme as this requires sober and dignified handling, 
and receives it, as one would expect, from the author, whose 
work is certain to be widely read and discussed. One would 
like to know from Shakespearean experts if any data they 
possess about Shakespeare’s mother will throw light upon 
Hamlet’s special detestation of Gertrude for her swift r 
marriage, but we can hardly hope for this. We must regret, 
in conclusion, the rather free sprinkling of printer's errors; 
upon page 284 the compositor’s unconscious, scenting perhaps 
the portentous note, has played an unusually wicked joke 
upon Dr. Ernest Jones. E. J. D. Rapcyrre. 


THE LEGACY OF ROME." 


Tur legacy of Rome—it is an ambiguous phrase, and it 8 
variously interpreted by the members of Mr. Cyril Bailey's 
symposium of thirteen. Does it mean all that Rome leit 
behind at Rome’s death ?—or does it mean only so much as 
was taken up and carried forward by Rome’s successors ‘— 
and again, by which of Rome’s successors ?—and yet agai, 
does it include so much of the Iegacy as Rome itself had 
inherited from the older world? We always knew how 
largely Rome was Greece, and now we are taught how largely 
Greece, which we used to accept as the beginning of all things, 
was really Asia ; so that our questions ramify backwards and 
forwards, till Rome and its legacy may seem to mean anything 
to mean everything. Mr. Bailey, however, will not have # 
waste time upon these inquiries; he admits at once that 
his contributors have taken each his own line in the mattet; 
and no doubt he justly feels that if his volume contaits 
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FROM THE TWO-HEADED EAGLE 
TO THE RED FLAG 


By General P. N. KRASNOFF. In 4 vols. 30s. net. 
nis extraordinary novel, written by a former Cossack General, who 
be lly witnessed the events of the three decades which he describes, 
Pendamentally a work of history and psychology adapted to fiction form, 
It certainly is a book of great interest and of mingled horror aud fascination, 
cert y= £ ‘ 


Without doubt it will become an historical classic. 
ithout 


CABLES OF COBWEB 
By PAUL JORDAN SMITH. 750 copies only of this 
edition. 7s. Gd. net. 

A great book, frank and stimulating. 


THE NOISE OF THE WORLD 
By ADRIANA SPADONI. 7s. 6d. net. 
While the world grows noisier thousands are seeking for quict. A rest 
the great silent spaces is necessary to see life in its true perspective, 
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ANTED—A WIFE 
Ww By ALFREDO PANZINI. 7s. Gd. net. 
“Full of gay frivolity."—Westminster Gazette. 
“An Italian Kipps. We lay down the book with a sigh of regret . . , 
every page is delightful." —Times. 





The Two Best Mystery Stories of the Year 
SWALLOWED UP 





By Mrs. WILSON WOODROW. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE MYSTERY of the HIDDEN ROOM 
By MARION HARVEY. 7s. Od. net. 


Mystery and Excitement 
y 








YEA AND NAY 6s. 


Among the contributors are: Miss REBECCA WEsT, Miss 
SHEILA KAYE SMITH, Miss CLEMENCE DANE, Miss EDITH 
SITWELL, Mr. H. G. WELLS, “‘ IAN Hay,” Mr. G. K. CUESTER- 
ton, Mr. J. C. SQUIRE, Mr. PHILIP GUEDALLA. 

Send for prospectus. 





Send postcard for complete list and to receive future announcements. 


BRENTANO’S, Ltd., 2 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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ANDREW MELROSE 


THE DEFENCE OF LONDON 


1915-1918 
By A. RAWLINSON, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O. 








4, and Commandcr R.N.V.R.) 


Author of “* Adventures in the Near East, 1918-1922.” 
With an Introduction by Admiral Sir Percy Scott, Bart., 
ao, BEV Lid. Crown vo, illustrated. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The true and thrilling story of the defence of this 
—s against air raids is told for the first time in this 
ook. 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 





Adventures in the Near East 


1918-1922 


A. RAWLINSON, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., Lieut.-Col. 
R.G.A. and Commander R.N.V.R. With a General Intro- 
duction by Admiral Sir Percy Scott, Bart., K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., LL.D. Profusely illustrated. Price 25s. net. 


es Literary Supplement says:—‘ This stirring book, with 





its admirable photographs and its varied story, is worth every shilling 
of the twenty-fi vhich it costs. Colonel Rawlinson makes plain 
wor ! as well as he did his, which is the highest praise 
that we can give him. We can only express our pride in the fact that 


tus is the record of an Englishman.” 





LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE, LTD. 











THE BOYS’ BOOK OF CANADA. 


By DENIS CRANE, Author of “A Vicarious Vagabond,” 
John Bull's Surplus Children,” &c. With over 50 
Illustrations. 
The book is full of practical advice on the careers that await 
an adventurous, fearless boy in the great Dominion. 


FATHER THAMES. 


By WALTER HIGGINS. A book which appeals to the 
historical imagination and to that modern spirit which links 
up natural causes with human effects. Cloth. 


THE SLOWCOACH. 


y E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated ia Col wy. 
WHEELHOUSE. ustrated in Colour by M. Y., 


MARTIN HYDE. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


THE RAILWAY CHILDREN 


By E. NESBIT. 


STORIES FROM THE “FAERIE 
QUEENE.” 


By MARY MACLEOD. 


CHILDREN of the DAWN: Old Tales of 


Greece. 
By E. F. BUCKLEY. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY 
PILGRIMS 


Retold from Chaucer and Others. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 


LET ME EXPLAIN. 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. This describes, in simple 
language, paper-making, kinematograph, motor-car, the 
telephone, cold storage, and many other subjects in which 
every boy is interested. 

The price of each of the above is 7s. 6d. net. 


EVERYBODY’S THEATRE. 


Written and fully illustrated by H. W. WHANSLAW. With 
an Introduction by EDWARD SHANKS and 90 illustrations, 
including a coloured frontispiece. 5s. net. 

This is a strikingly original and ingenious account of how to 
make a “ penny plain and twopence coloured"’ theatre in your 
own home, with provision for shadow scenes as well as 
marionette or puppet plays. Any one who likes making things 
will like this book. 


WHAT HAPPENED THEN? 


By W. M. LETTS, Author of “ Corporal’s Corner” (4th 
edition), “ The Mighty Army,” etc., etc. Illustrated in 
colour and numerous black-and-white pictures by HONOR 
APPLETON. A most attractive Gift Book, charmingly 
illustrated. Cloth. 7s. Gd. net. 


Uniform in Price with 
THE ANIMAL WHY BOOK. By w. P. PycrarT. 
A GALLERY OF HERCES AND HEROINES. 
By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. 
THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR. 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
ROUND FAIRYLAND WITH ALICE AND 
THE WHITE RABBIT. 


By BRENDA GIRVIN. Illustrated by DOROTHY FURNISS. 
A delightful book for children, showing the different types of 
fairies haunting the British Isles. 


This Volume is Uniform with 


OSWALD BASTABLE AND OTHERS. 


By E. NESBIT. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN YOUR GUESTS. 


By DOROTHY DICKINSON. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 
The contents are grouped under the following heads:—Com- 
petitions, Round Games, Paper Games, Noi Games, Quiet 

Games, Table Games, Tricks, etc., Children’s Games, Forfeits. 


MORE WAYS OF ENTERTAINING 
YOUR GUESTS. 


By the Same Author, and uniform with the above. 
Contents:—Competitions, Pencil Games, Round Games, Table 


Games, Tricks and Catches, Children’s Games. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 
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as it does, over five hundred readable and learned pages 
about ancient Rome, it will teach us a great deal more than 
we knew before about Rome's legacy, whichever way we take 
the words. 

The legacy, in any case, was transmitted to the modern 
world by two very different channels, one of which ran straight 
through the Middle Ages, open to the air, while the other 
dipped beneath and was lost, to reappear at the Renaissance. 
Professor Foligno leads the way with an admirable article on 
this subject, at the end of which he puts a bold question. 
Ilow should we be to-day if the second channel had been 
neglected after all, if the men of the revival had not done 
their best to suppress mediaeval culture with the new-discovered 
classical 2? The answer is cautious and guarded, but it hints 
that the most fortunate people in the modern world have not 
been those whom the Renaissance impressed most deeply ; 
end though it is not to be said that this implication is the note 
of the whole volume—which indeed has no such one-sided 
moral—yet it is notable throughout how far we have travelled 
from the old days, not so very old either, when we were 
instructed to regard the Renaissance as the liberation of 
man’s soul from darkness to the light. Whether it is with Dr. 
Ernest Barker on the Roman conception of empire, or with 
Professor de Zulucta on the Roman science of law, or with 
Mr. Rushforth on Roman architecture—everywhere it is that 
Itome which was never lost, which was alive and alight through- 
out the darkness, that is now seen as greater and deeper and 
more fertile than the resuscitated Rome of the scholars. 
And much more so, of course, is this the case in the chapter 
by the lamented master of his subject, Henry Bradley, on the 
Roman language ; where the old words that have passed 
from hand to hand continuously, never forgotten, are as full 
of history and romance as the great straight Roman roads 
that we drive along to-day ; and where the learned importa- 
tions are as dull—or as bare, say, and blameless as a modern 
hospital-ward, triumph of an age that has only in a recent 
generation, so Mr. Charles Singer tells us in this book, attained 
in that matter to the standard of ancient Rome. 

For the rest there are well-fed chapters on Roman 
tration (Mr. H. Stuart Jones), on the Roman family (Mr. 
Hlugh Last), on religion and philosophy (the editor), on 
Roman literature (Mr. J. W. Mackail), on Roman engineering 
(Professor Giovannoni) and agriculture (Mr. W. E. Heitland). 
One of the most interesting ofall is that by Mr. G. H. Stevenson 
on roads and commerce—interesting not only by reason of 
the perennial spell of its subject, but also because it raises 
more sharply, more visibly than any of the others, an inevitable 
question. ‘There was good and bad in the legacy of Rome, 
and no doubt we have freely helped ourselves to both ; but 
there were good things that we have missed and may miss 
for many a day te come. To travel with Mr. Stevenson 
from Boulogne to Rome, nineteen hundred years ago, reminds 
us vividly of one of these; for we arrive at our journey’s 
end without the accursed memory that to-day is associated 
with the names of Chiasso, Modane, Ventimiglia. No frontier, 
no tariff of customs, no wrangle at midnight with ill-humoured 
douaniers ; well may Mr. Stevenson declare that in certain 
aspects Europe, so far from being the heir of Rome, ** reminds 
us rather of Gaul before the coming of Caesar, or of Germany 
as described by Tacitus.” Tacitus we may see again, and 
many a time, before Caesar will once more enable us to carry 
our luggage from end to end of Europe without unlocking it. 
Mr. Asquith, who contributes a general introduction to the 
volume, does not touch on this point. 
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Percy Luspock. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF GENTILITY.* 
Frew writers have done greater justice to Lord Chesterfield 
than Sainte Beuve. It was doubtiess inevitable that it should 
be left to a Frenchman to prove to us the virtues of a com- 
patriot who came nearest, perhaps, of all Englishmen to the 
tone of ih For say what we will, the Puritan lurks 
savagely within most of us. It is ready to pounce, with an 
equal agility, on the seceptic and the sentimentalist, on the 
sprightly cynicism of a Chestertield or the luxurious self-love 
of a Sterne. To see a man enjoying himself in his own way, 
and apparently none the worse for politely disregarding, if 
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* Letters of Lord Chesterfield to Lord Huntingdon, 
by A. Francis Steuart, 


With Introduction and Notes 
London; The Medici Society, (8s, 6d, net.) 


See 
only in opinion, a proved system of morals, is a bk 
lands ‘ape and a taunt to our integrity. Denunciation jg 4, 
easiest way out of the difficulty—and, as the truly Cities 
mind has alvays pleaded, the least profitable. ee 

In reading this new and valuable collection 
which passed between Lord Chesterfield in 


€ upon oy, 


Of letters 


; middle-age and 
the young Lord Huntingdon we have had frequently 
remind ourselves of that truth. They are valuable qos 

J 


because they throw much new light on the man of the world 
whom we already know, but because they are written with 
that even elegance of which we cannot have too meen 
examples, contain a number of interesting references t, 
political and social events of the time, and, dating from 1749 
to 1769, form an agreeable and less purely admonitory preface 
to those letters to his son upon which the moralist hag ¢ 
sternly frowned. No one ean read these letters Without 
feeling that Lord Chesterfield’s attachment to their youn; 
recipient was very real. His known affection for the boy's 
grand-aunt, the beautiful Lady Frances Shirley, may, as \; 
Francis Steuart suggests in his introduction, have fanneg 
the flame. But behind all this was the craving, so curious and 
intriguing in a man of his type, to lavish advice on any youth 
of rank and promise who would receive it. There was in 
him a strange blend of the patron and the pedagogue, th 
dandy and the doctor. And as infirmities of health more ang 
more exiled him from that social and metropolitan life jp 
which he had loved to move and meddle, he took increasing 
pleasure in instructing a youth who was just entering tly 
world that he perforce had left. There is, indeed, a pathetie 
note in many of these letters, in the constant apology fo 
advice tendered and the fear of didacticism. The earnestness 
with which he urges his young frien 1 to profit by his experieny 
suggests a man schooled to loneliness, deaf, dyspeptie, for 
whom too most of the colour and glamour has gone out oj 
life, trying wistfully to relate himself to his own youth by 
proxy. It is when we have begun to realize this that th 
Puritan ceases to trouble us. We no longer view Lord 
Chesterfield as a sophisticated old busybody, preaching 4 
shallow gentility, and poisoning generous youth with the 
sly malice of an insidious serpent. We learn that he is human, 
and we begin to study his values instead of dunning him witl 
our own. His values were doubtless not of the highest, 
but such as they were he was singulariy loyal to them. He 
belonged to an age and a class which preached and practised 
what we may call an elegant common sense, which deprecated 
all inquiry mto causes or motives, and was content to accept 
efiects and impose order and polish on these from outside, 
Wisdom for such men was confined to a useful knowledge c! 
the world and a cultivated conformity with its approved 
Let a man think as he pleased provided he did not 
disturb Society by his originality ; let him take pleasure in 
art, but only as an additional order to wear upon his breast 
on publie occasions or a private luxury for his idle hours; 
let him indulge his appetites, but prudently and fastidiously 
as became one whose mind was never enslaved by his body; 
Iet him in short study his own interests with the tenacious 
cunning of the parasite but the outward dignity of the peer. 
All this may seem very humiliating and, judged by a higher 
morality, is. But pure morality can only spring trom an 
inward ardour and grace, and lacking this, it is possibly better 
to preach a civilized unrighteousness than nothing at all. Vice 
jtself, as even Burke remarked, may lose “ half iis evil by 
losing all its grossness,” and Chesterfield may be truly said 
to have championed consistently a moral civility, a deference 
to fine rather than merely fashionable manners, if it was 
only in the interests of social success. And having satisfied 
ourselves of this we may enjoy the excellency of his style 
and the shrewdness of his judgment without a qualm. Maybe 
he plays the game of life for a trivial stake ; nevertheless, he 
plays with an exquisite skill and with that terse economy 
which raises talent almost to the level of genius. His peculiat 
charm lies in his detachment. He is the cool spectator of life 
to whom extravagances or obsessions are the only vice. This 
strictly limits his sympathies. He can write of Egyptial 
works of art, for example, that they are “ the coarsest and the 
rudest things I ever saw,” but in political or social matters 
his good sense is unfailing. Thus he can say “ that a foo 
embraces with zeal the errors of his party, a knave the 
guilt, but a man of sense and virtue the general principle 
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only, and therefore he adopts that party whose general 
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THE GREATEST SUCCESS 
ROSE MACAULAY 


TOLD BY - IDIOT 
7s. 6d. net 
“Miss Macaulay has written a most sharply 
challenging and a most shrewdly observant novel, 
which no one who enjoys sufficient intelligence to 
be flattered by contact with a really first-rate 
intelligence sh should miss. "—T he Outlook. 


. MIDDLETON MURRY 
PENCILLINGS a 
7s. net 


A collection of little essays on life and literature 
addressed to a wider public than the editor of the 
Adelphi’s previous works of criticism. 


JAMES AGATE 
FANTASIES a IMPROMPTUS 
7s. 6d. net 
“This most wise, most charming book.’’— 
Philip Page in The Sunday Chronicle. 
MRS. be Oe O'CONNOR 


7s. 6d. net 
A joyous warning to al] those who have been, are 
going to be, or wish to be divorced. 
“The best light novel 1 have ever read.’’"— 
Gertrude Atherton. 


“MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 
THE FINGER POST 
7s. 6d. net 


An absorbing story by this popular author. 


BOHUN LYNCH 
A PERFECT DAY 


5s. net 





























Have you ever spent one perfect day? Mr. 
Lynch's hero does so charmingly. 


HENRY WILLL AMSON 
THE PEREGRINE’S SAGA 
7s. Od. net 
Beautifully told nature studies. Illustrated by 
WARWICK REYNOLDS. 
HULBERT FOOTNER 
RAMSHACKLE HOUSE 
7s. 6d. net 


The best mystery story Hulbert Footner has ever 
w written. 








J. D. BERESFORD 
THE IMPERTURBABLE DUCHESS 


7s. 6d. net 


This is the first collection of 1 magazine stories 
which Mr. Beresford has publis shed. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
THE RICHEST MAN 


7s. 6d. net 


1920" only novel Mr. Shanks has written since 
20) 








By the Au of 
“Martin Pippin in in: pets Orchard,” 


ELEANOR FARJEON 
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principle he knows to be right.” These letters are packed with 
such sage and lively reflections, and his prescience of the 
Revolution, based on a knowledge of the French character, 
shows how penetrating his insight could be. It is pleasant 
to be able to believe that the young Lord Huntingdon recipro- 
cated his mentor’s affection. At any rate, he rewarded him 
with a gift of Grenada hams and deserved, we may suppose, 
the statement that “ you know the truth and warmth of my 
sentiments for you, and you repay them without making any 
deductions for their inutility.” We have here many inter- 
esting sidelights on Spain, Italy, France, and Germany, on 
affairs at Court, and contemporary personages, and on the 
education suitable to a man of parts ; but above all we have 
a mirror in which we can view the ideals of an accomplished 
gentleman of the time. We have bettered our conception since 
then of what the term “ gentleman ” comprises. It is some- 
thing more than a detestation of barbarism and a jealousy 
for appearances. Yet we cannot read these letters without 
feeling more kindly towards the “ insignificant, deaf, old 
fellow”? who penned them, and who with all his limitations 
upheld an idea of decency, lucidity and human dignity. 


Hucu TA, FAavusset. 


FATHER VAUGHAN.* 


Tus admirable life of Fr. Bernard Vaughan is the more 
successful because the author differs so widely in tempera- 
ment and outlook from the subject of the biography. Hc, 
wisely, makes no secret of this :— 

“T have to own that, like many other people, I was not much 

in love with the special methods and mannerisms which made, 
not for his force, but for his fame. . . . I used to tell him 
that, while I would put up with hearing him lecture, if I had to, 
yet I would walk miles not to hear him preach. It was part of 
his immense goodness that one could say that sort of thing to 
him, and rely on his understanding.” 
And, whatever else the Jesuit Order may or may not be, 
it is evidently not a mutual admiration society : Vaughan 
“used to retort,” no doubt effectually, “in kind.” He was 
a remarkable man. When he spoke, he spoke at the top 
of his voice ; when he wrote, it was in the largest type ; 
whatever he did, he did with the greatest possible emphasis. 
“If all I were good for were to sweep a crossing, I would 
do it (he said) so that all London should ery out, *‘ Come and 
see Vaughan’s crossing.” He was the most popular 
preacher of his time: if not all, at least half London, did 
say, * Come and hear Vaughan’s preaching” ; Farm Street 
was thronged. His rhetoric was excessive; and “it was 
often very bad.” Its effects varied. “If you did not like 
his extraordinary shouts, or strident outcries, no saw, no 
thumbscrew could have been a worse torture. But many 
most certainly liked them.” The present writer only once 
heard him preach: it was at the London Oratory. He was 
dramatic. ‘Call the Magdalen!” he shouted. ‘ Throw 
thy golden hair about Him! Fling thy beautiful arms around 
Him! Cast thy spikenards upon His feet!” The Oratorians 
criticized, but they also imitated—at a distance ; for some 
weeks after the sermon similar, if somewhat less pronounced, 
declamation was heard in tieir pulpit. The preacher had 
left his mark, 

IIe was a born actor and stage-manager: the then Editor 
of the Spectator, R. H. Hutton, wrote that * a great impresario 
had been lost to Europe when he became a priest.” His 
discourses on “ The Sins of Society ” were a social event. 
“Is this the best food that you can give them ?” somecne 
asked. ‘* No,’ was the answer; ‘“ but it is the best that 
they can digest.” He was a man of many moods and of 
many-sided activities—‘ not one, but all mankind’s epitome ” 
—and he threw himself into each wholeheartedly ; the part 
he played was, for the moment, the man. So that, like 
“O. B.,” he became a centre of legend. Is Fr. Martindale 
right in identifying him with the priest in “ Men Like Gods ” ? 
More than one living cleric might have sat for the portrait ; 
but he certainly said and did unusual things—and in an unusual 
way. One wonders whether his religious superiors found him 
an easy subject. There was a strong element of the schoolboy 
in him ; and his ways were not always the ways of the grave 
Jesuits : but, as a rule, he “ caught on.” 


— 


rer 

He was said to be a lover of the limelight. 
meets the charge :— 

“He had no objection to being deluged with limelight, if th 

would make people look at him and then listen to yy t 


. . at 
wanted to say. But he never wanted the limelight on himsei 
keep it on himself; to say so were the extreme of ungene 


and untruth. When he was exhausted, when he knew wel] 
cruel nights of torturing insomnia the nerve-strain of lecturig, 
would inflict upon him—ask him for something in the me 
the children, of the blind, of the worker, the sweated, the drunka. 
the prostitute, he would get up and come and do it. Now, frank’ 
I regard it as more of a spiritual feat to keep yourself in the lime. 
light unselfishly than to keep out of it altogether.” 

This is sound religion and sound common sense, Like 
most of us, he had his failures. He was not a SUCCEsg 
at the Universities ; among the Irish he lost his popularity 
when the Irish question became embittered; he was di: 
qualified for dealing with anything resembling a question by 
his constitutional inability to see that questions have mop 
than one side. In a sense, he outlived himself: the critic 
temper of the new world in which he found himself was 
uncongenial to him ; it did not understand his boisterousnes 
—of which the advertisement of his San Francisco retreat 
(p. 171) is an example ; his repartee, which was sometimes 
that of the streets ; his gift for réclame; the “ hot theatrig 
air’? in which he was at home. Perhaps he was seen at his 
best in the East End of London, in philanthropic work, ang 
among children. Children loved him; and are seldom takey 
in. Do not ask him for balance, judgment, the inteliectyg| 
virtues. Non omnia possumus omnes—he did not posses 
them. What we shall find in him is a generous, large-hearted, 
loud-voiced man. 


His biographer 


Tosity 
What 


ALFRED Fawkes, 


THE GREAT ENDEAVOUR. 

Many thinkers on social evolution, or perhaps we should 
say revolution, have remarked on the reversion of the 
twentieth century European modes of life to those of the 
Periclean Age. We have volumes edited by Dr. Gilbert 
Murray and others, in which all departments of science and 
art are discussed in relation to their origins in Greek thought. 
Others contend that we are recoiling from our machine-made 
civilization, and see in such movements as that of the wander. 
ing students in Central Europe, and that of the allotment 
and small-holding cultivation throughout the Continent, 
a determination of the people to return to the Greek life of 
simple and few materialistic bonds. It that the 
leisure of those classical days produced the fine energy of 
nerve and mind which made the Greeks pioneers in mathe: 
matics, biology, and philosophy. Such men as Aristarchus, 
Pythagoras, Aristotle, and Hippocrates not have 
drawn deductions from their broad and various speculations 
had their mental activities been canalized by the demands 
of a commercial environment. 

Our preamble is not irrelevant to the consideration of the 
work done by this party of thirteen Englishmen and theit 
Nepalese porters, the latter as courageous and eager supporters 
as could be imagined. What immediately strikes one about 
the authors of this book is the classical spirit in which they 
write of their adventure. Their eagerness, the receptivity 
of their versatile minds, are truly of the Great Age. We feel 
this particularly about Mr. Leigh-Mallory, whose prose 5 
something to be enjoyed for its dignity and beauty of phrase. 
One feels, while reading his narrative, a sense as of the watel- 
ing of Greek games, for he shows delightfully the absorption 
by all members of the party in the maintenance of theit 
bodily fitness. The conditions of their adventure made that 


may be 


could 


preoccupation a necessity ; but in his telling it is given 4 | 


seriousness in which mind watches over muscle with loverlike 
care. He says :— 

“I am one of those who think more about training. I considet 
how I may add a cubit to my stature and all the time L am hall 
aware that I might spare myself the trouble of such futiic medita- 
tions.” 

It is so refreshing, too, to find that this Sidneyesque figure 
can come home and write of his adventures in a style that 
sonorous and scholarly, free from the modern craze for so-called 
simplicity—the short sentence and the snappy phrase. Here 
is a fine and typical passage :— 

“The signs were favourable. We had the best omen a moi 
taineer can look for, the palpitating fire, to use Mr. Santayana» 

auras es 





" .J.2 @ Memoir, London : 


Bernard Vauakh m, 8 


{7s. 6d,] 


By ©. ©, Martindale, 8.J, 
Longmans, 





* The Assault on Mount Everest, 1922. Ly Brig.-General Hon, C. G, bre e, bes 
M.V.O., and other members of the Expedition, London; Arnold, (203 
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words, of many stars in a black sky. I wonder what the others 
were thinking of between the intervals of light slumber. I dare say 
none of us troubled to inform himself that this was the vigil of our 
great adventure, but I remember how my mind kept wandering 
over the various details of our preparations without anxiety, rather 
like God after the Creation seeing that it was good. It was good. 
And the best of it was what we expected to be doing these next 
two days. As the mind swung in its dreamy circle it kept passing 
und repassing the highest point, always passing through the details 
to their intention.” 

To enlarge on Mr. Leigh-Mallory’s qualities, however, is 
not to detract from those of his companions. What amazes 
is about each member of the Expedition is his manysidedness. 
We find Mr. Finch, the oxygen expert (and naturally the 
protagonist in what threatens to be a controversy as to its 
use in future expeditions), vividly interested in all detaiis of 
the equipment. Discovering the shop-provided thermos 
flask to be imperfect, he proceeds to make his own. While 
in the heights, breathing a meagre air that drugged the will 
and sapped the physical vitality, he laboured at the mechan- 
ism of his oxygen apparatus, having to invent a means 
whereby the gas could be automatically inhaled. With the 
help of this improvised gear, he and Geoffrey Bruce climbed 
to a height of 27,300 feet, half a mile from the top of Everest, 
and the highest elevation that man has yet reached on the 
crinkles of this earth-crust. 

Then there was Mr. Somervell, doctor, painter, musician, 
and botanist, whose abnormal physique remained unimpaired 
when all the rest of the storming party were sulfering from 
oxygen-starvation, He, as also Mallory, made two attempts 





to reach the summit, and it is probable that their second | 


effort would have been successful had not the catastrophe 


| joy and hazard of the struggle for existence, a 


occurred in which seven of the porters were swept over a | 


ledge by a precipitation of snow that both killed and buried 
them. When the first attempt failed, it was he who suggested 


to his two companions, as they turned to begin the appalling | 


strugule down to the highest of their supporting camps, 


that he should be left to follow alone, as he wanted to make , 


# sketch! We must remember that this aesthetic fervour 
was manifested in a temperature some twenty-five degrees 
below freezing point. 


It seems unfair not to mention cach member of the party, | 
since all were expert in those particular parts of the work | 


which had been allocated to them by General Bruce, the 
commander and general organizer of the expedition. But 
judging from their characters as exhibited in these narratives, 
we imagine that none of them courts publicity, unless it 
serve to provide funds for that feat whose history shall be 
called “ The Conquest of Mount Everest.” 

The controversies which arose in the Press last year as to 


the necessity of oxygen need not now concern us. It is | 


| death we have learned so much about him, we have cone 


obvious that the gas Was, and might be again, a powerful | 


auxiliary ; but, as Dr. Somervell points out, it must also be a 
danger, since it neutralizes those functional changes in the 
body which are the effects of acclimatization. Thus, if by 
accident the support of the gas is withdrawn, the result is 
likely to be disastrous. We must recognize, too, that risk 
of accident to the delicate mechanism carried by the climber 
is great. About the value of oxygen as a stimulant and 
restorative there can be no dispute, for without it the party 
who made the second attempt would probably not have 
returned. Mr. Finch describes how it enabled them to pass 
a night at an elevation of 25,500 feet :— 

“We connected up the apparatus in such a way that we could 
breathe a small quantity of oxygen throughout the night. The 
result was marvellous. We slept well and warmly. Whenever 


the tube delivering the gas fell out of Bruce’s mouth as he slept, | 


I could see him stir uneasily in the uric, greenish light of the moon 


as it filtered through the canvas. Then half unconsciously replacing | 
the tube, he would fall once more into a peaceful slumber. There | 


is little doubt that it was the use of oxygen which saved our lives 
during this second night in our high camp.” 


We agree with Mr. Mallory that the more capital concern | 


is the disposition of the supporting camps up the mountain- 
side, for it is in them that the carefully-nursed members of 
the storming party or parties are to be lodged over periods 
necessary for thorough acclimatization. It is obvious too 
hat these camps must be carried as high up the mountain 
as possible, so that from the last camp the dash to the top 
shall be as relatively short. The problem of the organizer 
resily amounts to this: with what economy of labour and 
time he ean establish a series of camps to within, say, 1,500 
fect of the summit, Dr, Semervell maintains, and we see 





\\ 


no reason for disagreeing, that an acclimatized man could 
spend the night at this height. To our mind, if this i 
were adopted, the worst difficulty of the assault would he 
not the final dash by the carcfully-nursed storming ; 
but the establishment of the two highest camps, 2 
Over and above these technicalities, which make the 4, tai 
of the book so interesting, there is something indescriba}j, 
It is the shadow of Mount Everest, that queen amon, r 
queens, sitting in those impregnable palaces of the North 
To the dweller in the plains of northern India those palaces 
are dream-cloud frontiers which divided man race from mo, 
in the restless days when he wandered on the strange cary 
seeking a place to dwell. To the Indians those icy fronije., 
have symbolized for thousands of years the coolness and th 
quiescence of Nirvana. Legend and folk-lore have gather 
round them, and they have influenced the religion wh; 
with that of the worship of Christ, is the highest point ¢] 
human thought has yet reached through the medium 
mystical endeavour. The Buddha, surely, has the last seen 
of His wisdom and exalted resignation waiting in thy 
heights for the climber who shali grasp them only by + 
effort of body, mind, and soul working in unity. That 
the end of all religions. It was nearly attained by th 
men whose book records their divine failure. : 
Ricuarp Cuvrcuy, 


DRAMA IN THE WILDS* 
THERE is all the differenee, in these two books, between 
life studied in its natural surroundings, free and full of ¢] 
nd that s 
wild life (if one may be allowed a paradox) studied from ti 
corpse. Mr. Glanville! shows an almost incredible know! 







party 
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of the psychology and habits of the wild animals of Sout 
Africa ; and he makes full-bleoded drama out of his subject 
matter. More than one heaif of his book is concerned y 
the life-history ofa lion. We follow Ngonyama so intimat 










through all his adventures— now, as a cub, learning gradua 
and painfully all the life about him ; now 


( 
old tracker of the veld ; now in battle with a ferocious cro 





utwitiing a craft 





dile; now wooing and winning for himself a mate; 1 





fighting the drought—that by the time his history clo 





; 





like hita so well, thet our sympathies are all with him as! 
faces ihe unequal combat with man. The rest of Mr. Clar 
ville’s boek consists of studies and stories of such var 
creatures as hunting-ants, ringed-crows, jackals and pi 
adders ;, and to the story of each of them the author bring 
always the same intimate knowledge and delicate artist 
We know nothing, in its way, more sensitively told or mor 
perfect in its tiny, palpitating drama, for instance, than | 
life-history of Spade Head, the puff-adder. To accomplis 
such a history demands a knowledge and sympathetic insig 
we cannot but envy. And Mr. Glanville’s method mateli 
his matter ; he can paint in the most exact detail or he ca 
equally well fill his canvas with the swirling tumult of batt 
in the wilds. His book would be a treasure-trove for at 
boy and a delight for any grown-up. It includes a numb 
of spirited drawings by Mr. Warwick Reynolds. 

Mr. Brander’s book? is also illusirated—with photograpl | 
of dead bears and chained tigers, tame lions and wound 
leopards. It is, roughly speaking, a treatise on big game 
Central India ; and it is interspersed with commenis on t! 
author's (and others’) observations on habits and anima 











psychology. In this book, as in Mr. Glanville’s, our sympathi 
are with the particular animal in question, but for anotly 
reasen. <A bear was being smoked and fired out of its hole: 
“Fresh fuel was added, with the result that a terrific nol 
and much rumbling and roaring arose, apparently from the bow 
of the earth, the fire shot upwards, and a large bear smoking al 
singeing all over burst out through the flames.” 
The bear put up a fight but, Mr. Brander informs us, ~ 
easily disposed of.’ In fact, Mr. Brander (whose experiet 
** consists of twenty-one years passed in the Forest Servie 
may be a little more accurate in his facts, but his book mak 
poor reading when compared with the stirring drama al 
humane narrative of Claw and Fang. Wow Mr, Glanvi 
would have breathed life into the dead bones of that bear-huit 








story! C. Henry WARREY. 
" geass cca petnlicresi sn 
* (1) Claw and Fang. By Ernest Glanville I ndor ‘ i t 
(2) Wild Animals in Conrad Jadia, By A, A. Dunbar Brander, Loncon. 
Lids. net.] 
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It vil s life ist all the cynicisms of al uy the ¢) nics | 
d all the pessir of all the pessimists. I congratulate 
M: -. -. Hel never written, aud he never ge wri ite 
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BOOKS. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Or the numerous volumes which have appeared this weck, the 
percentage of appetizing books is unusually high and includes 
4 considerable variety. From Messrs. Longmans comes Vol. Iif, 
of Naval Operations of the OMficiel History of the War. The 
quthor is the late Sir Julian Corbett ; the period covered extends 


fom the Dardanelles Campaign in May, 1915, to the Battle of 


Jutland. The Saint Catherine Press publishes A Ilistory of 
the County of York, North Riding, Vol. I1., the latest addition 


tothe magnificent Victoria History of the Counties of England. | 


Renaissance Art, by Etie Faure (‘The Bodley Hesd), is the 
third volume of that writer's History of Art. It is well 
and copiously illustrated. The Tusitala Edition of the works 
of R. L. Stevenson (lieinemann) is a pleasant little complete 


edition of an almost pre-War cheapness. 


Two inviting collections of essays are Pencillings, by J. ‘ 
| math of a great war ; we find the completion of peace arousing 


Middleton Murry (Collins), and I For One, by J. B. Priestley 
(The Bodiey Head). Europe and Elsewhere, by Mark Twain 
(Harpers), contains, among other articles, some hitherto 
unpublished. 
by Benedetto Croce (Methuen), is important ; and Freedom 
of the Mind in History, by ienry Osborn Taylor (Macmillan), 
guthor, among other work, of that admirable book, The 
Medieval Mind; and A Living Universe, by Dr. L. P. Jacks 


(Hodder and Stoughton)—three lectures by the editor of that 


excellent publication, The Hibbert Journal—should both 
provide stimulating reading. 
Of natural history and scientific works, I select for 


mention Photographic Wild Life Across the World, by Cherry 


Among philosophical and critical work, Goethe, | 





THE BRITISH ARMY AFTER 
NAPOLEONIC WARS.* 


Fortescve’s eleventh volume falls roughly into two 


THE 


Mr. 
parts. The first part deals with the political, social and 
economic life of our country after the Napoleonic Wars, 
the second with the establishment of British rule in Central 
India, and with the beginnings of that long serics of small 
wars which lasted almost continuously throughout the 
nineteenth century. In the first part Mr. Fortescue is, of 
course, concerned with the reaction of conditions and events 
upon the Army, but he insists in this volume, as he has in 
previous volumes, that the Army is composed of men taken 
from the body of citizens, and that its habits and circumstances 
reflect very faithfully those of the times. This makes the 
latest addition to the History of the British Army of peculiar 
interest, not only to those who have a taste for military 
history but to the general reader, who is troubled and per- 
plexed by the problems of to-day. In the period covered, 
1815-1838, we find Great Britain struggling with the after- 
extravagant expectations; we find an artificial boom followed 
by acute depression of trade, unemployment and widespread 
distress; we find relief of the burden of taxation and the 
reduction of armaments in the forefront of political programmes 
—in short, we find that the sequel of one great war is very 
much that of another, Those who deny the reality of progress 


| will find it difficult, if they read this book, to maintain that 


there are not some matters in which we have advanced in 


the past hundred years, that there are not some of the prob- 


kearton (Arrowsmith),a book full of enchanting photographs, | 


and Alems and Elecirons, by J. 
Stoughton), a little book in The People’s Library series. 


Life and Memoirs of Count Mele, 
Noailles (Ehitehinson), and Casanova in England, edited by 
Horace Bleackley (The Bodley Head), look promising. 


W. N. Sullivan (Hodder and | 


lems of reconstruction after war which we are tackling more 
wisely and more generously than our forebears. The treat- 
ment of the soldier is one of them. The changes in the condi- 
tions of life in the Army between the period which followed 
Waterloo and to-day are remarkable, and they connote ccrre- 


| sponding changes in the moral and social standards of the 


Of Biography and Memoirs, Volume I. (1804-1815) of The | country at large. 


edited by the Marquis de | 


Then drunkenness was the prevalent vice 


in the Army ; it was also the prevalent vice of Socicty. In 


| the Army it was then encouraged by the State in order to 


Perhaps the most important book of the week is “a play for | 


mummers, 
Mr. Thomas Hardy—7T'he 
Cornwall (Maemillan): tbe book 
ittractive drawings by the author. 
by Mr. John Masceficld—A King’s Daughter (Ueinemann)—ot 
which it would be unsafe to prophesy anything more definite 
than that it may be admirable, middling, or lamentable. 

{wo beautifully produced books come from the Golden 
Cockerel Press—-Adlington’s 
\puleius and a selection from the prose of Jeremy Taylor : 


contains two curiously 


There is also a new play 


and 
from the Hfogarth Press comes 2 slim quarto—A Sampler oj 
Castile, by Roger book of Spanish 
illustrated in monochrome, delightful both in 
production, 

From a large number of novels I select Black Briony, by 
T. F. Powys (Chatto and Windus), whose book of stories, The 
Left Leg, attracted some attention ; A Perfect Day, by Bohun 
lynch (Collins), known both as a writer and a caricaturist ; 
Compromise, by Wilfrane Ifubbard (Macmillan), whose book 
of dialogues, Shadows on the Palatine, was recently reviewed 
here, and Followers of the Sea, by that versatile person, Mr. 
Morley Roberts (Nash and Grayson). 

Three volumes of poetry deserve attention: Birds, Beasts 
md Flowers, by D. UH. Lawrence (Secker), The End of 
Fiammetia, by Rachel Annand Taylor (Grant Richards), whose 
last book, Aspects of the Italian Renaissance, was a very 
remarkable work, and Cherry Stones, by Eden Phillpotts 
(Grant Richards). 

Certainly an unusual week for literature. 


impressions, 
matter 


Kry—a 
and 


Tune Literary Epiror. 


grateful if readers will inform 


The Publisher will be 
him o any difficulty experienced in buying the paper, 
or of instances where it is not obtainable on Friday morning. 
It is only in this way that defects can be discovered in the 


iiachinery for the Srecrator’s speedy distribution, 


which requires no theatre and no scenery,” by | °°" eet Edt sine 
Famous Tragedy of the Queen of | Of the conditions cf life in barracks let Mr. Fortescue spe: 


rake into the Treasury a few thousands from the profits of 
the soldiers’ canteens. Flogging was the common punish- 
ment in the Army, but it was common also in civil gaols. 





“The men were huddled together by fours in wooden cribs, 
actually by fours, though even during the Wars of the Roses it 


| had been considered unseemly to pack soldiers of a superior stamp 


| owing to other causes. 


more closely than two in a bed. The sanitary arrangements were 


| unspeakable and contributed very considerably to poison the 


atmosphere of the barrack room. . . Nor were disorders wanting, 


In the first place, the barrack rooms were 


| Shared by the wives of soldiers married ‘on the strength,’ the 


translation of The Golden Ass of | 
| mien, 


proportion of wives allowed in barracks being six to every hundred 
It was to these rooms that the soidier brought his newly- 


wedded partner for the honeymoon, and it was in these his children 


| were born, all in the presence of half-a-dozen comrades.” 





| drinking sewage. 


That the sanitary arrangements were ‘“ unspeakable” 
(the urine tubs were the only washing vessels supplied to the 
soldier) is not surprising, if we remember that as Iate as 1850, 
the cholera districts were found to be 
The Duke of Wellington provided single 
iron bedsteads for the soldiers in 1827, but it was long before 
decent married quarters were gencral, for Sir William Robertson 
tells us that married women were still living in the barrack 
rooms when he joined. 

With the peace the purchase system, suspended during 
war, was again in full activity, and the tailor set himself to 
work to find new places on the officers’ tunies for the applica- 
tion of gold braid. In 1851 it calculated that after 
deducting allowances and necessary expenses, and of interest 
on the cost of commissions, the net pay of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Guards amounted to £38 38s. per annum and 
of the Line to £85 5s. We are told of an officer of cavalry 
who, having to escort Queen Victoria in the early days of her 
reign through a thunderstorm, found the loss to himself in 
damage to horse and uniform amount to £700. Small wonder 
then that many olficers regarded their pay as a retaining fee 
for their services in time of war and did as little work as 
might be in time of peace. The subaltern of to-day with 
£300 a year may read and marvel. 

The second part of this volume deals with our first and only 


when came, whole 


was 


* History of the British Army, Vol. XI, By Hon, J, W. Fortescu 
Macmillan, (40s,] 
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war with the Gurkhas, the pacification of Central India, our 
first war in Burma, our first expedition to Ashanti; we mect 
for the first time the Sikhs and the Afghans; we learn of the 
Army’s part in the beginnings of Australia end New Zealand, 
and of the genesis of the modern problem of the Near Kast. 
Many of the questions which are here treated in their first 
stages have either been settled within living memory or are 
still to be settled. 


| forces of trade. A similar tendency to shirk ultimates dety, 


, To our mind this is exactly the primary question : 
It is this fact, together with the special | 


appositeness of Mr. Fortescue’s study of the condition of | 
Great Britain after the penultimate World War which makes 


this volume, written with that mastery of detail and power of 


marshalling events for which we have learned to look, at least 
the equal of any of its predecessors in a monumental work. 
I’. MAtrIce. 


AN EXPONENT OF RATIONALISM.* 
Beurnp all the varied achievement of the last century we can 
detect two sharply opposed conditions of mind, which have 
left their mark alike on its art, religion, philosophy and 
social theory—a perverted idealism and an unctuous material- 
ism. ‘To some extent each was the effect of the other. 





The 


idealist’s hysteria was the measure of his disgust with sanctified | 


or nationalized selfishness ; the materialist was confirmed in 
his passive acceptance of a status quo, however deplorable 
in some of its incidents, by the revolutionary exytravagances 
of the outraged reformer. It was thus that the 
assured egotism of the early Romantics subsided into the 


violent, | 


es 


: acts 
from the interest of Mr. Robertson’s essay upon ** The Mesaien 


of Materialism,” which, adequate as an historical survey 
avoids the essential problem by pleading that “* the problem 
of conscicusness is sui generis,’ and therefore that “ the 
primary question is not how cerebration causes thought.” 
it is the 
connection between physical causation and cerebration. which 
is the secondary question, and so, as Mr. Robertson proves 
easy to answer ; but it is useless to plead, as he does, that pet 


1. . . . 
is no gulf to bridge between matter and mind because the two 


are at their extremes in different categories. 

His other essays deal specifically with opinions expressed 
by Professor Sidgwick in his ‘* Development of European 
Polity ” on the Causation of the French Revolution, and by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch on the prose of the English Bible, 
In each case the professors’ opinions serve Mr. Robertson as 
a text which he proceeds to demolish and replace by versions 
of his own. Both are admirable in their refutation of popular 
misconceptions, although less than fair, we think, through 
a tendency to special pleading evident elsewhere in this book 
to the real views of his opponents. 


THE OLD SCHOOL. 
Fittp-Marsuat Prince Cuar.es Joseru pe LIGNE was born 
in 1735 and died at the end of 1814. He was a nobleman of 


| the old regime, accomplished in the arts of war and society, 


vague and troubled self-indulgence of Victorianism. Butupon | 


this unreal and ominous calm science abruptly descended, 
at first in the pride of its exact knowledge and the conscious- 
ness of disinterested investigation, no less prejudiced and by 
far more self-confident than the sentimentalism which it was 
destined by slow degrees to purge. Gradually during the 
last fifty years it has matured into a temper which we may 
call Rationalism, and which, although it has not outgrown 
all its carly limitations, holds the future in its hands. For 


it is no less the sworn foe of fanaticism than it is the sane and | 


careful champion of humanity. 

Of such Rationalism Mr. Robertson is a distinguished 
exponent. He is a lucid, inductive thinker, and if his style 
lacks something in grace and subtlety, it is clean and vigorous. 
In the present volume he has collected a number of essays 
composed during the last twenty years. Their subject 
matter is varied, but they ali attest an alert intelligence 
waging war upon loose thinking and loose application. Such 
an attitude may, but need not, degenerate into mere negation. 
Yet, even to sweep away falsehood is a constructive pre- 
liminary, and although Mr. Robertson performs the duty 
with obvious relish, he does much more. His fidelity to the 
conception of evolution and to the principle of verification, 
which he champions against all self-advertising prejudice, 
however plausible or well intentioned, is as essentially con- 
structive as it is moral. Nowhere is this better illustrated 
than in his essays on Tolstoy and William James. lle proves 
with devastating logic the temperamental self-conecit or mere 
physiological impulse which dictated many of Tolstoy's oracular 
utterances, whether as moralist, critic or artist. Such are 
not based on an impartial examination of life. They are 
rather the unpondered reactions of the hurt simpleton (genius 
though he be), with the result that his concrete impeachments, 


witty, a traveller, a lover of women and a voluminous writer. 
His Miscellanies fill close on forty volumes, and in the presert 
book, translated by Mr. Joseph McCabe, M. Gilbert has to 
a large extent allowed the Prince to tell his own story by 
means of liberal quotations from his writings. , 

It is a pleasant book. The Prince has much to say of 
various famous persons with whom he was acquainted 
such as Frederick the Great, Voltaire, Casanova, Napoleon 
Buonaparte and Catherine the Great. 
sayings show him the possessor of a ready wit; best of all, 
perhaps, his reply to the patriots of Brabant who invited him 
to head their insurrection. He refused the invitation because, 
he said, he never rebelled in winter. When Ligne was made 


persons 


Some of his recorded 


| Colonel of his Walloon regiment, the congratulations from his 


whether of war, sexuality, or the prison system, are. in Mr. 


Robertson's words, **as impressive as his prescription is 
futile.” No less weighty is his indictment of William James's 
pragmatism as applied to religious experience, with its sacri- 
fice rational evidence to an unblushing and strenuous 
hunger for emotional self-satisfaction. His paper on Herbert 
Spencer, critical though it be, is less convincing, because in 


of 


| to know: 


his anxiety to do justice to one who is plainly a favourite, he | 


condones teo lightly the flaw which explains Spencer's worst 


errors, the fact that he was content to build up his vast syn- | 


thesis from without by the laborious collection and collation of 
material, without founding it upon an inner significance; that 
he accumulated a gigantic physical world without a meta- 
physical centre, scoured heaven and earth with telescope and 
microscope, but missed the reality hidden away in his own 
heart. It was for want of this that despite all his synthetic 
philosophy he could confuse morality with the unregulated 

















By the Rt, Hon, J, M, Robertson, London: Watts and Co. 


* Explorations, 


[7s, 6d, 


net. 


father, who detested him, ran as follows : 


“It was bad enough, sir, to have you for a son, without having 
you also for my colonel.” 


To this Ligne replied with acid dignity : 
* Monscigneur, I am not responsible for either the one or the 


other; for the second misfortune Your Highness must address 
yourself to the Mmperor.” 
Of 2 visit to Frederick IT, he writes : 

“Kor five hours every day the encyclopaedic conversation of 
the King enchanted me. Fine arts, war, medicine, letters, religion, 
philesophy, morals, history and legislation were discussed in turns. 
‘ We discussed everything of interest, and his pleasant tone 
of voice, rather deep, with an agreeable movement of the lips, 
gave his words an inexpressible grace.” 

Ligne had an enormous admiration for the character and 

personality of Catherine the Great, and he describes het 
Also : 
‘she was neat, and, if she had arranged her hair properly, weuld 
have Ieoked well. One did not notice that she was small. ‘he 
told me, slowly, that she had been extremely animated, which 
seemed incredible.” 


“uppearance as handsome. 


[lis estimation of Casanova is amusing and penctrating :— 
“The only things he does net know are those which he pretends 
the rules of dancing, of the French language, of taste, 
of etiquette and worldly wisdom, ‘The only things about him that 
are not comic are his comedies ; and his philosophic works are the 
only ones with no philosophy in them, for all the others are full 
of it. He is always original, arresting, profound. He is a well 
of science ; but he quotes Homer and Horace until you get dis- 
gusted. His turn of mind and his sallies are an extract of Attic 
wit. He is sensitive and grateful; but, when ene offends him, 
he is malignant and detestable. A million would not redeem some 
little joke that you made at his expense. Women and girls, 
especially, are in his head, but they cannot pass out of it again, 
to go elsewhere. That makes him angry with the fair sex, with 
himself, with heaven, nature, and the year 1742. He has his 
revenge on whatever can be eaten or drunk. As he can no longet 
Le a god in the garden, a satyr in the forest, he is a wolf at table. 
He is ungracious in everything. He commences gaily and finishes 
sadly, desolated that he cannot begin again. If in one sense he 
has profited by his superiority to certain human beasts, it is m 
(Continued on paze 758.) 
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making the people about him happy. In the midst of the greatest 
disorders of the most stormy of youths, and a career of adventure, 
often equivocal adventure, he has displayed honour, dciicacy and 
courage.” 

M. Gilbert’s book, with its admirably chosen quotations, 
tempts one, dangerously perhaps, to turn to those intcrminable 
volumes which comprise the Prince’s Miscellanics. 

Martin AnMSTRONG. 


THE STUDY OF THE SiA.* 


Sir Witu1AM HerpMan, who has done so much for the study 
of the sea, both at the University of Liverpool and in the well- 
known biological station at Port Erin, in the Isle of Man, has 
now written an extremely able and fascinating book, well 
provided with illustrations, on his great subject. He begins 
by recalling the great men who within the past century 
founded the new science of oceanography. Edward Forbes, 
the Manx naturalist, came first and was followed by Sir C. 
Wyville Thomson, who planned and led the ‘ Challenger’ 
expedition in the ’seventies, and by Sir John Murray, who 
completed the compilation of the magnificent ‘ Challenger’ 
reports and spent a long life in advancing his favourite studics. 
Then, too, there were Louis Agassiz, the Swiss-American 
Professor of Harvard, and his equally famous son Alexander, 
who made a large fortune in copper-mining and also surveyed 
a greater expanse of occan than any other man. Further, 
there were the late Prince of Monaco, an able scicntist and a 
most generous patron of science, and the late Dr. Anton 
Dohrn, who founded the superb Naples biological station 
largely at his own expense. The author knew most of these 
men personally and was the intimate friend of Sir John 
Murray, and his personal reminiscences and judicious esti- 
mates of the work of the pioneers form a most engaging intro- 
duction to the subject. He goes on to discuss bricily but very 
clearly the main topics—currents, especially the Gulf Stream, 
submarine deposits, coral reefs, and plankton, the floating 
masses of minute animals on which fishes feed—and concludes 
with an account of the oyster and mussel fisheries and the sea 
fisheries and with an earnest plea for the encouragement of 
our very large but none the less imperfectly developed fishing 
industry. Sir William Herdman’s handling of vexed questions 
like the Gulf Stream and the formation of coral reefs and 
islands is singularly impartial; no one is better qualified 
than he to decide between the rival authoritics. The Gulf 
Stream problem he regards as to a large extent a matter of 
terminology ; warm water comes to these shores and to 
Norway, though it may be only a part of the stream leaving 
the Gulf of Mexico or may even be distinct from, though 
affected by, the real Gulf Stream. The concluding chapter 
on * Food Matters in the Sea ”’ reinforces the belicf, to which 
the Spectator has often given expression, that the food supply 
available in our seas could be greatly increased if we gave as 
much attention as America does to the fisherics. Sir William 
Herdman ends a book which none but himscif could have 
written with a plea for a new ‘ Challenger ’ expedition to solve 
some of the many fresh problems of oceanography. The 
cost would be small, but the results might be of immense 
commercial as well as scientific value. 


THEORIES OF REVOLUTION, 
Tuere are few periods in history which have suffcred so 
severely from distortion, misrepresentation and picturesque 
inaccuracy of consideration as the French Revolution. 
Carlyle and his successors, hypnotized by the sympathetic 
study of events remarkably dramatic, personalities unreason- 
ably emphasized merely by their circumstances, considered 
the Revolution and the general history of France one and 
indivisible. Mrs. Webster regards the movement as little more 
than a supreme proof of her ingenious, but also unduly 
histrionic, theory that all revolutions are the work of diabolical 
secret societies plotting the ruin of civilization. 

Mr. Elton deals fairly, and very readably, with both points 
of view. On the one hand he maintains that the essence of 
the Revolutionary idea can be completely separated from the 
general history of France. The upheaval of 1789 was a 





* Founders of Oceanography and their Work, By Sir William A, Herdman, I’.R.S, 
London: FE. Arnold. [21s. net.) 

+ The Revolutionary Idea in France, By Godfrey Elton, London: Edward 
Arnold, (10s, 6d,] 


revolution of the middle classes, incited by the desire fo, 
Order, for economic security, and it found in the Empire ps 
the first Napoleon its logical, and completely successful, end 
It was not before 1848 that Socialism, as we understand the 
term, played any part as a motive power for revolution, and 
the Socialist upheavals in 1848, and again in 1871, achieved 
practically nothing at all. The Revolution of 1789 succecded, 
in spite of its apparent abdication in adopting a Caesar pes 
its representative, because it was a national movement 
arising out of the permanent desires of a nation for order and 
security. The Revolutions of 1848 and 1871 failed miserably 
because they were produced by a small minority which foung 
no support from France as a whole. 

The particular merit of Mr. Elton’s theory lies in jts 
combination of clarity and “ swect reasonableness.” An 
intelligent exposition of the differences between the movement 
that produced the first Napoleon, and the explosion that 
followed the squalid humiliation of the third, is an important 
contribution to the study of modern history. But no less 
important in these present days of class conflict is a simple 
refutation of Mrs. Webster’s bogies of the activities of the 
secret societies. And in Mr. Elton’s own words: “Any un. 
prejudiced account of the origins of the French revolutionary 
idea must be its refutation.” Weishaupt and his Illuminati 
are about as important to a consideration of the history of the 
French Revolution as the novels of the Baroness Orezy, 
Mr. Elton has shown why. 

It scems rather a pity that a book so essentially moderate 
in tone should be marred here and there by astonishingly 
dogmatic and curiously unsubstantiated statements. “ Great 
men are a myth: there are none”; and, “ In this connce- 
tion (that of economic revolution) Russia is not a European 
country,” would seem to be, for example, questions rather for 
argument than hypothesis. 


AN AMERICAN GENIUS.* 

PEOPLE are very busy nowadays putting O. Henry in the 
shade ; but if any part of him still protrudes into the sun, 
this biography of Phineas Taylor Barnum should apply the 
final shove. A man who made and lost two “ fortunes ” by 
the time he was fifteen, at eighteen dealt in hardware, lottery- 
tickets, and porter; at twenty-one founded and ran an 
influential weckly and was put in gaol for libelling a deacon ; 
started life as a showman with George Washington’s negro 
nurse (aged 161 years); reappeared, when that had blown 
over, with a stuffed mermaid; made a considerable sum by 
producing religious plays in a museum bought on tick ; made 
himself and his museum the sensation of New York; found 
the famous Tom Thumb in 2 back street in Bridgeport, Conn., 
and took him over to see Queen Victoria (who was charmed) ; 
tired of dog-faced boys and suchlike banalities and _ hired 
Jenny Lind to tour the States (and she was the first European 
star to do so) in consequence ; indulged in politics as an 
occasional holiday and temperance reform as a duty and an 
advertisement ; founded the biggest circus on this and 
probably any other earth; and dicd worth four millions— 
surely that man not only eclipses any humbug in fiction, but 
has a right to his sclf-framed title of the Prince of Ifumbugs! 

But Barnum’s great contribution to modern civilization lay 
in none of these things. He is the man who taught America 
how to advertise. Other charlatans there have been whose 
ingenuity was equally worthy of success; other men who 
have risen to great wealth from a state of nil ; other members 
of State Legislature and other ‘Temperance Reformers ; but 
such another advertiser there has not been since Adam first 
cut his name in the bark of the Forbidden Tree ; nor, with all 
the greater resources now at its command, has America yet 
shown any likelihood of beating him. There was nothing he 
could not turn into an advertisement, from a riot in a baby- 
show to an clephant’s determination to lie on its tummy in 
the middle of the Zoo. He kept the editors of his time in 3 
state of headache by the variety of the false news he contrived 
to have forwarded to them from the most reliable sources. 
The man who came near Barnum and did not wish to serve as 
an advertisement had no more hope than a fly in a web. If 
you did what Barnum wished he scored ; if you did not, he 
scored. ‘There was no escape. And, moreover, he had that 
power so necessary to really great advertising : he could not 








* P. 7. Barnum By M. B. Werner, London: Jonathan Capo, [16s, uct. 
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ouse expectations, he could—even with the most meagre 
means—satisfy them. Many men find the very excitement 
their advance agent has aroused their worst enemy. Not 
9 Barnum. The crowd was in his hand at the beginning, 


and the middle, and the end. They, too, hadn’t a chance. 


only 


POETS AND POETRY. 





A TRAGIC COMPLEX.* 

Tar appearance last year of Mr. Arlington Robinson’s Collected 
Poems meant for many English readers the discovery of a 
new and singularly distinctive poet. At first sight his work, 
pre-eminently that of a poet of intellectual imagination, may 
seem cold and colourless. There are indeed times when his verse 
istoo cold for comfort, when passion fails his dissecting mind, 
and we are given only brittle analysis, when the human beings 
whom he studies are reduced to books, of which we hear him 
tuning the pages. Iie has ceased then to be the disinterested 
artist and is become a merely neutral, if very penetrating, 
observer. But such times are rare, and if we condition our- 
selves to the quict tone in which his verse is written, its sober, 
unsensational march is constantly relieved by passages of 
a gravely tinted beauty, only the more moving because they 
rise out of the mingled drab, which human life generally is 
for all but self-absorbed romantics. 'Thus many a line which 
would have a depressing effect on a highly coloured passage of 
Shakespeare, is like a sudden crisis in his world. In short, 
both in style and matter Mr. Robinson’s work advertises a 
noble refusal to indulge personal emotion or dogmatism at 
the expense of truth. 

Our senses may never riot with him, but all our finest 
faculties are kept alert. He has that inquiring justice of mind 
which can only come of admitting the fallibility of all mortal 
things, and of knowing that if the flower in us is beauteous, the 
weed in us is pardonable, too. It is this blend of concentrated 
analysis and infinite compassion which makes Roman 
Bartholow so truly artistic an achievement. We have here 
three characters, caught in a coil of complexities. Super- 
ficially it might seem to be the eternal triangle—the husband 
and wife who have imperceptibly drifted apart until both are 
dying the death of indifference, and the friend, who enters the 
ruined house of their passive disillusionment and lights the 
secret train that culminates in a vast explosion. This indeed 
is the skeleton of Mr. Robinson’s poem as it is of Meredith’s 
Modern Love, but his distinction is to have shed from a trite 
theme the last hint of melodrama, and in so doing to have 
raised a trio of poor earthly disputants to the pitch of a 
celestial argument. Into the details of that argument or the 
characterization which sustains it we cannot enter. It is 
enough to say that we have here a husband liberated and 
renewed by a friend who, at the same time, betrays him, and 
a wife doomed both by her honesty and her limitations to a 
living death before she dies. The clash of these egoisms in 
which the woman realist, one *‘ who had a soul that had no 
eves,” goes to the wall, while the man by his idealistic power 
of escape from the clutch of circumstance survives, is a very 
moving document; it is great tragedy because all the 
characters with a high and fatal courage refuse to sacrifice 
truth to those soft illusions, which for ordinary men and 
women make an imperfect world tolerable. And as with all 
great art we know not which to pity most. For Mr. Robinson 
compels us not only to look through the eyes of each of his 
characters in turn, accepting for the time their standpoints, 
but also to pass outside them as guardians of some abstract 
justice from which all have somehow erred to their grievous 
cost. In the ruthless inquisition, for example, to which 
Gabrielle, the woman, is subjected both by her husband and 
her would-be lover, we are convinced of her worthlessness, 
inconsequence, futility, until we hear her speak. And then 
it seems to us as if she is rather the sacrificial lamb, offered 
up on the devouring altar of two male egoisms. The fatality 
of Nature, who pushes man so indifferently to life or death, 
according to his faculties and his will to use them, is the 
essential theme of the poem, and we are left with the conviction 
that there was no other way out of the tangle for these threc 

(Continued on next page.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


The Thirty-first Ordinary General Mceting of proprietors of this 
Bank was held on Wednesday, November 14th, at tho Offices, 5 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., Mr. Andrew Williamson (Chair- 
man of the company) presiding. 

Tho Chairman in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 








said that when review ing the trade conditions of 1921-22, he pointed 
out that the good yield of Australian primary products, chiefly 
wool, wheat and butter, and the prices they commanded, had in- 
ereased the buying power of Australia, and enabled importers to 
procced with the realisation of their stocks which had been brought 
down to nearer a normal level, and that prices then indicated a 
During the year embraced in the accounts 
Fortunately good rains 


hardening tendency. 
imports had again been on a large scale. 
fell at a most opportune time, and tho very satisfactory prices ruling, 
especially for wool, encouraged the belicf that the buying power 
of the community would be well maintained, and would, in due 
time, result in the satisfactory disposal of accumulated stocks. 
Tho official statistics of the Commonwealth showed for the year 
to June 30th, 1923, imports to the value of £131,808,673, and 
exports to the value of £117,913,083, showing an excess of imports 
over exports of £13,895,590, whereas in the previous year there 
was an excess of exports of £24,780,000, a difference of nearly 
£39,000,000. On the other hand Australian funds in London were 
increased during the year by the payment through the banks hero 
of £5,331,618, being a distribution by way of return of capital, 
of 10s. per share to the shareholders of the British Australasian 
Wool Realization Association. The heavy disproportion of the 
funds of the Australian banks in London as compared with the 
funds in Australia was gradually adjusted by the movement of 
Trade between the two countries, and the heavy exports to Australia, 
which were still proceeding, had prevented any undue accumulation 
of money here—indeed, the position at the present time was rather 
the other way, but that would be rectified in due course through 
the wool-selling season in Australia, now begun, with the resulting 
flow of a steady stream of bills to London. The Chairman then 
proceeded to deal in detail with the various items in the accounts, 
and, referring to the appropriation of the nett profits of £470,847, 
said that an interim dividend was paid in May last of 5%, free of 
Income Tax, which absorbed £65,994; there had been added to 
reserve £15,000, leaving for fwther appropriation £389,853. Of 
this sum, the Board now proposed to carry to Reserve Fund 
£136,849, thus bringing that fund up to £1,620,000; to the Bank 
Officers Guarantee and Provident Fund, £35,000; to the payment 
of a final dividend of 74%, making 124% for the year, free of British 
Income Tax, £112,500 ; to the purchase and cancellation of deferred 
inscribed deposit stock, £59,498; and finally to the payment of a 
special bonus of 10% to the staff in the bank’s service at June 30th 
last, in view of their good and efficient work, especially in carrying 
out all the detail work of the amalgamation of the three banks, 
absorbing £40,500. An unappropriated balance was left of £5,505 
which, with the amount brought forward from last year, left at 
credit of Profit and Loss Account an accumulated balance of 
£112,599 to be carried forward. The result of the operations of 
the combined banks for the past year had been very satisfactory 
and fully demonstrated the wisdom of the amalgamation of the 
three banks. ‘The increase of the dividend from 10% to 124% 
would, no doubt, be gratifying to the shareholders, but that creased 
dividend, tax free, was only equal to 6%, tax free, on their combined 
paid-up capital and reserve fund. An important function of the 
Australian banks was to facilitate the free exchange of commodities 
between Australia and the United Kingdom, as well as other parts 
of the world. The rates charged by the banks were regulated on 
the basis of a fair remuneration for the employment of their capital, 
and to a large extent by the fundamental law of supply and demand. 
But it had always been their endeavour to keep the rates as steady 
as possible. ‘The Chairman then dealt with the position of the wool 
industry in Australia, which he said was the most important of all, 
and it was a matter of satisfaction that the position of that industry 
at the present time was an exceedingly str The world 
consumption had outrun the tetal world production, and it was 
computed that there were $4 millions of sheep fewer in the world 
The preliminary estimate for the 
1 


ig one. 


to-day than there were in 1913. 


wheat crop for the current year was about 114 million bushels. 
Taking Australia as a whole the outlook for primary products was 


encouraging, and he concluded by paying a tribute to the excellent 
work of the staff both in Australia and in London. 
econded the 


l motion for 


Mr. John Paterson (Deputy Chairman) 
the adoption oi the report which was agreed to unanimously. 
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people but death and disruption. Mr. Robinson’s blank verse is 
lucid and satisfying, finely modulated, too, in the minor key. 
In spite of psychological complexity, there is no problematic 
writing; his vision is as tenacious as it is finely focused. 
Possibly the philosophizing of the fisherman Umfraville, who 
acts the chorus to the drama, is towards the end a little 
drawn out, but the conclusion itself is poignantly beautiful 


as a sunset after a day of storm. Hvcn I’A. Fausser. 


FICTION. 
———— 
TOLD BY AN _ IDIOT.* 

Wuar a partner the author of Told by an Idiot would have 
made for Voltaire, thinks the reader as he turns over the pages. 
Just as the ogress in the fairy tale is always the perfect 
feminine complement of the ogre, so Miss Macaulay would 
have always hidden little Tommy in the corn-bin and kept 
him out of reach of the Fe-fi-fo-fum satirist. But she would 
not have approved of her ogre Voltaire any the less for wanting 
to cat Tommy, but would have admitted, while she indulged 
it, that her propensity to be kind to fat little boys, or see the 
good points of pompous academicians, was really a natural 
weakness, not a commendable virtue. Not only would she 
have hidden little Tommy, but when Voltaire ceased preten d- 
ing to be an ogre and showed himself in his true colours as a 
Quixote, she might have found it in her heart to be a little 
sorry for those iniquity-working judges (who were conceivably, 
after all, more stupid than wicked) whom ['Homme de Callas 
skinned alive and minced with such finality. Told by an 
Idiot is a much more ambitious book than Miss Macaulay has 
attempted before. She has tried to do for English Society 
what she did for individuals in Dangerous Ages. Just as all 
ages are dangerous, so all times are times of exceptional 
trouble, and unhappy, astounding and unprecedented things 
have happened before and will happen again. 

To illustrate this thesis Miss Macaulay has examined the 
family of an exquisitely absurd and entirely sympathetic mid- 
Victorian theologian, who suffered from chronic doubt and 
changed his religion every two or three years in the course 
of a long, erudite, agreeable and ridiculous life. Hie had six 
children, all very different and all very dear to Miss Macaulay, 
and we see the changes and events of the years from 1879 to 
1923 as they affect the lives of these personages. With one 
or two characters Miss Macaulay has been most successful : 
with the beautiful, elegant, detached Rome ; the impulsive, 
chaotic-minded poet, Imogen; and with cheerful, sensible 
Vickey, for example. Delightful, too, is Denman, the husband 
of earnest Stanley, with his charming, short, white face, his 
slanting eyes, his good taste and his infidelities. "The book has 
one or two faults. Necessarily, with so large a canvas, we 
are constantly skipping a period of years, and too many chap- 
ters begin or have been patently prevented from beginning, 
with a little summary of public events or description of the 
fashions of the hour :— 

ao 


Whatever else you 


” 


Dr. Nansen came to London early in °97. 
thought of anything or anyone you had to admire Dr. Nansen. . . . 

“La reine est morte. Vive le roi. King Edward was proclaimed 
by heralds, by trumpeters, and with the rolling of drums ; and God 
Save the King.” 

“The first Georgian years, the years between 1910 and 1914, are 
now commonly thought of as gay, as very happy, hectic, whirling, 
butterfly years, punctuated, indeed, by the too exciting doings of 
dock and transport strikers, Ulstermen, suffragists, the Titanie and 
Mr. Lloyd George, but, all the same, gay years. .. .” 

Each opening is amusing in itself, and, like the whole of the 
book, admirably written ; but, somehow, the repetition gives 
an effect of monotony. Perhaps this sameness is a symptom 
of what the reader will feel is the other drawhack to the book 
—that is, that it seems a little hurried, a little insufficiently 
worked out. To her admirable and theme Miss 
Macaulay has given no more space, and, one would hazard, 
perhaps no more of her time and vitality than she did to 
the much easier Dangerous Ages. The consequence is that, 
though the focus is perfect, the seale all through is tiny, and 
the colours, though never blurred, are sometimes a little faint. 
The reader will wish that she would or could have given her- 
self more time for the book. Not that it is not an exquisite and 
highly-polished piece of work. But if she could have lived 
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i by an Idiot, By Rose Macauiay. Collins, (7s. 6d, uet.j 








—— 
a 


with it longer she might have given it just that depth and 
richness whose absence now makes Told by an Idiot not quite 
a great book. That, however, is the standard by which y 
must judge it; it is not simply a delightful, readable and 
witty novel, though it is all these. Especially the reader 
will pause again and again to admire the power of ixing events 
which it displays: the sense of relative size, the mast, rly 
selection, the novelist’s dominance over her material, and her 


ve 


astounding ability to keep all her events in key. It js q 
. . . ' . . . 
fascinating book and seems to be having the material suec ss 


which it so well deserves. A. WituiaMs-Eu 
i. al. MS-ELLLIS, 


A GERMAN NOVEL." 

Ir is difficult to tell, without knowledge of the original, 
whether the translation has impaired or enhanced the effect 
of Gerhart Hauptmann’s novel, The Heretic of Soana. An 
elegant style would only emphasise its awkward movement 
and inherent crudity. The story told at = third-hand 
through the mouth of an interlocutor who, Chinese-like, always 
speaks of himself in the third person. The seene is laid among 
the Italian Alps, whose appearance and effect upon the writer 
are indicated in the following fashion :— 


1s 


“One had from this spot, which when viewed from the valley 
seemed to hang at an inaccessible height, a glorious view, of which, 
however, the author docs not intend to speak. On that occasion 
to Le sure when he enjoyed it for the first time, he passed from 
speechless astonishment into loud exclamations of rapture and 
back again into speechicss astonishment.” 

Few faults of style do so much violence to expression as the 
cliché which blunts a strong emotion ; and in The Heretic of 
Soana every emotion is violent. The people, like the moun- 
tains, are over life-size ; every emblem of love (and the very 
But 
the sensation of immensity fails to make itself felt, perhaps 
because it is not suggested or implied, but always appealed to 
and emphasised. 

The excuse for retelling the story of a priest’s uneasiness 
under and final abandonment of the vows of celibacy can lie 
only in some transcendent mevit of presentation ; and The 
Heretic of Seana reveals no such merit. Its mystifications are 
childish ; the quality of its imagination is pretentious and 
poor, giving the effect of a thin stream in a great tidal estuary, 
hardly visible in the waste of mud flats and shallows. Even 
the effect of strangeness for which it labours is spurious ; the 
mountain-goats which press their unwelcome attentions on 
the priest bewildered by his sex-obsession owe their parent- 
age not to Pan but to Freud, or rather to the décor of a 
melodrama inspired by Freud. 
converted, the wild mountain-dwelling family of the Scarabotas 
would have adequately sustained the sex-interest. In the 
anguished father’s appeal to the priest to remove the reproach 
that ostracized them, there is power and a hint of reticence ; 
but when, as though ironically to put him at his ease, the 
priest seduces the daughter of the penitent, we lose patience. 

L. P. Warrey. 


By Arthur Train. 


stocks and stones symbolize it) is of heroic proportions. 


Left to themselves, or even 


HIS CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. (Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. Gd. net.) 

This very striking American novel deals with post-War 
New York and gives a rather appalling account of its social 
conditions. Certainly, if American fiction is to be believed, 
Prohibitien has added a sinister factor to the already compli- 
ated social conditions which are the legacy of the Great War. 
Not only do the characters in this novel live before our eyes, 
but the book is well constructed, and the reader sees ruin and 
disaster approach nearer and nearer the principal characters 
with the relentlessness of the Greek Ate. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the author has not quite sullicient 
command of his technique to give the necessary tragic weight 
to the final secne which he obviousty intends to be intensely 
dramatic. If, as appears from the title-page, this is 
Mr. Arthur Train’s first novel, much further good work may 
be expected of him. 

BLINDNESS OF HEART. By Violet C 
(Jonathan Cape. 6d. net.) 

This novel is so very nearly extremely successful that its 
faulis cannot but be a source of ivritation to the reader. Fort 
instance, the author writes with a certain dreadful didactive- 
ness, which we may suppose she considers justified by the 
very serious nature of her problem. This does not combine 
well with the familiarity of an occasional address to the readet 
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*Th Soana, By Gerhart Hauptmann, Martin Secket. 
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he second person plural—a device which always smacks of 


v— - yulgarity. On the other hand, the characterization 
she book is distinctly good, and the picture of Society is 
» widerable The minds of the young 


jrawn with Col power. of the 
cople of the story are analyzed with great discrimination, 
md they are truly modern in their attitude to “ the old, 
wqrible intimacy Of family life, where everything is known, 
everything discussed, and where nothing is sacred to the 
dividual.” The book suffers a little from looseness 
construction ;_ yet In spite of its many faults the reader, when 
he turns the last page, will feel that in many ways it is a 
notable performance. 

NA GLASS DARKLY. By J. 


6d.) 


Sheridan Le Fanu. (Nash 


and Grayson. 45. 
This is a reprint of short stories purporting to be taken 
from & doctor’s notebook. The writer was a famous novelist 
«ho died some fifty odd years _ The stories deal with 
supernatural occurrences, hallucinations, ete. They have 
psychological bearings and will make the reader exclaim : 
“There is nothing new!” Perhaps he may add: “ The old 
is better,” for they ¢ mntain more thrill and interest than most 
fsich stories in the present day. We ean find in the book 
no indication that they are reprints. 


ago, 


DUTCH COURAGE. Bs (Mills and Boon. 6s.) 
Very good short stories, genial and pointed in Jack London's 


Jack London. 
best style. 
TOYS. By the R 6d.) 
From a literary point of view this is a good book. The 
terseness of the writer’s English leaves nothing to be desired, 
ind she knows how to give an Eastern atmosphere without 
numerating details. When we have said this we have said 
there is to say in its favour. The story, or rather the three 
tories (three incarnations of one soul), are depressing and 
nical. It is diflicult to read them without anger—impossible 
to read them without interest. 
WHO KILLED LORD HENRY 
Daye. (Herbert Jenkins. 
The seeret of this detective story is kept till the end. 
interest never slackens. 


uneo of Sarawak. (John Murray. 7s. 


ROLLESTONE ? 
6a. ) 


By John 
is. 


The 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

THE INCREASING PLAGUE OF THE CEN- 
TURY. By George Burford, M.B., C.M. (John Ball, Sons 
nd Danielssons. 3s. 6d.) 

This is the third ** popular ” work on caneer which we have 
received for review during the last few months. Dr. Burford’s 
little book is addressed especially to the nursing profession, 
ind is written in simple untcechnical language. The particular 
point which the author desires to stress is that the body 
possesses natural protective powers against malignancy, and 
that these powers can be stimulated and amplified. The 
surgeon by removing the main mass of the offending cells can 
enable the body to deal effectively with the enemy’s scattered, 
but even more dangerous, forces. But the key to the cancer 
problem is ultimately in the hands of the physician. Dr. 
Burford is a homocopathist, and he records several interesting 
ses of malignant disease which responded to homocopathic 
treatment, cases whose malignancy was testified to by the 
Ile regrets that much time, devoted work 
ind treasure are granted to research into the biological niceties 
tcancer ; he would like to see research directed to ‘ a finer 
adjustment of the controls which Nature operates.” Naturally, 
as a homocopathist, he looks to homocopathy to provide the 
specific means by which such control shall be established. 

PREVENTION OF CANCER. By D. A. Carruthers, M.D., 
D.P.H. (Sherratt and Manchester. 2s. 6d.) 

In yet another pamphlet Dr. Carruthers urges a rational 

lvgiene and mode of life for those passing middle age, and the 

early seeking of medical advice as soon as any variation from 
tormal health is observed. Any exciting cause of irritation 
must be eliminated, and if any part of the body attracts 
attention, a person should not be satisfied until he has taken 

Steps to have the cause investigated. We agree that the 

early recognition of caneer is essential, but on the other hand, 


CANCER : 


microscope. so 


Hughes, 
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4 too close attention to the details of health is liable in many 
to degenerate into hypochondriasis coupled with a veritable 
karkinophobia. 

RECORDS OF AN ANCIENT FAMILY. By J. E. 


Sely 


Ottley. 
yn and Blount 73. 6d.) 


1 2 
ils reeorder does not wearv us 


by over-insistence on one 


of | 











family. She compiles a short “ History of England” such 
s tha , : . , } 
as the late Mrs. Henry Wood might have written. We learn 
that “the archer’s bow was a bending picce of wood, used 


on stringed instruments, which forced an arrow placed on the 
‘tring to a great distance.” Also that, at one time, “* owing 
to the ce niused state of the language people could not write 
intelligibly.” This old difficulty of her ancestors Miss Ottley 
has not, even yet, quite overcome. Nevertheless, it is refresh- 
ing to discover so ingenuous a little book in these days of dull 
Colmpetence, 
(Continued on neat page. 
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| book required will be sent you by return, 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 
WITHOUT DRUDGERY. 


Could you pick up s bock of 400 pages, written in a language you 
have never learnt, without a single English word in it, and read it 
through without referring to a dictionary ? 

It sounds impossible. 
Pelman method of 
enables you to do. 


Yet this is just what the new 
learning Voreign Languages now 
The new method has been applied to three languages— 
FRENCH, SPANISH, and GERMAN, 
and thousands of people have adopted it. 
tery of 


the shortest possible time 


Everyone who wishes to acquire a fluent ma 
I'rench, German, or Spanish in 
will appreciate the following advantages. 

First. This method enables you to learn 
French, Spanish in Spanish, and German in German. 


inl 


ay 
VO 


I'rench 


English is employed ; consequently there is no translation. 


uple that 


Yet the system is so interesting, ingenious and si: 
even a child can understand it. 

Second. ‘There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. 
You learn the words by using them and in such a way that 
they stay in your mind without effort. 

Third. 
method enables you to read, write, 
Foreign without months studying 
complicated grammatical rules. Yet by this method you 
secure an absolutely accurate and grammatical mastery of 
the language in question, the reason being that you absorb 


the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 


The Pelman 
speak, and understand a 


Granmatical difficulties ave avoided. 


Language spending 


YOUR METHOD IS UNIQUE. 
Here are a few typical extracts from the thousands of 

letters received from those who have adopted this new 

method :— 

yeenious and deserve 


H. Dunsmore 


Oxford. 
the 
(S.D. 115). 


“ The Course i 
highest praise. It 





16G wdon Fill, Ei ield. 
is gradual and sure, the 
ywdinary 
(3.24. 103). 





“By your method of instruction, 
pupil learns move im one year 
method.” 


ws by ih 
Mare 





tian in 


(itev.) J. 





Trenant Park, Duloe, Cornwall. 

“I cannot speak too highly of your Course ; my little daughter of 
twelve really enjovs it and looks forward with the keenest interest 1» 
the return of the work sheets. The professor of Spanish is extremely 


helpful and kind in his correction If possible, I hope my little 


daughter will be able to take the Ikvench and German Courses ; to a 
mother teaching her child alone the Courses ave invaluable.” 
M. A. B. Peel (S.P. 130). 


I-veryone who has adopted this new method agrees that 
it is the simplest, most interesting, and most effective of all 
methods of learning to read, write, speak, and understand a 
Foreign Language. It enables you to learn French, 
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German or Spanish in abou! one third 
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The new Pelian method of learning lang: 
little books, one for each language. A copy of any one of these books 
will be sent you on anplication, gratis and post free. If you wish to 
learn French, Spanish, or German for Travelling, Business, Literary, 
aialy send for one of these books. 
uages Institute, 46 Bloomsbury 

A copy of the particular 
gratis. 
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Write to-day to the Pelman Lax 
Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.°. 1. 
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(Jonathan Cape, 


THE LOOKOUTMAN. By David W. Bone. ae 
y e 


7s. 6d.) THE ROMANCE OF SEA-ROVERS. 
Keble Chatterton. (Seeley, Service and Co. 6s.) 
These two books should have a wide success, their inspiration 
being the sea, their workmanship “ sea-kindly,” as sailors say, 
for the uncertain element of public appreciation. What 
better reading for every day can young or old of this nation 
desire than good sea-books, full of wisdom and experience, 
honestly written as the sea alone can induce honesty? Mr. 
Keble Chatterton’s discursive and gallant volume (one of a 
Library of Romance) should be read by boys. Anyone who 
thrilled to the recent Atlantic adventure of a French athlete 
will find good fare in the chapter “* Sca Rovers of To-day in 
Small Sailing Craft.” Captain David Bone calls his a “ book 
of commercial steamship types”: of course, from such an 
authority it is this and far more. Its realism turns out to be 
more truly romantic than the other’s matter-of-fact essays in 
sea-romance; from the ‘“lookoutman’s” viewpoint he 
surveys all manner of craft, especially the wonderful modern 
developments of merchant shipping, and the style of his book 
is informed by the two senses of beauty and of seamanship, 
which give individual power to the bare appeal of his facts. 
The illustrations of H. Hudson Rodmell are finely exact. 
Both books have a lively chapter on the tramp steamer. 
Truly we are persuaded of the peculiar attitude of the sailor 
towards his vessel, the spirit of seafaring. Mr. Chatterton 
desires heartily a public school by the sea, to deal with sea-arts. 
The commander of the ‘ Tuscania’ says: “. . . one would be 
blind indeed to ignore the trend of seafaring. ‘There were 
(in 1893) plenty of sailing ships, but it required no extreme of 
vision to see approaching the years when they would be only 
a memory.” Surely the young should be aware of such 
matters as well as of commerce and imperialism. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 


CAPITAL LEVY FEARS. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


Srr,—If in the wholly improbable event of the Labour 
Party being returned to power a Capital Levy should 
be imposed, there is one charge which it will not be 
possible to make against Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
namely, a failure on his part to disclose his intentions 
in advance. Indeed, the boldness with which, on the 
eve of a General Election, he places that policy in the 
forefront is partly responsible for the recent débdcle in 
investment securitics. 

In any event, the sudden plunge of the country into 
the disturbing influence of a General Election would, 
no doubt, have occasioned temporary depression on 
the Stock Exchange, because an election usually acts 
as an effective restraint on all financial and business 
activities. To the ordinary uncertainties have been 
added, however, a revival of the fiscal controversy, and, 
above all, a clear recognition of the fact that the only 
likely alternative to a Conservative Government would be 
a Labour Ministry, and further that the Labour Party 
have nailed to the mast the flag of the Capital Levy. 
As a consequence, we have already witnessed in advance 
something of what would occur if such a_ possibility 
were to materialize. A few weeks ago foreigners, 





prompted by the unsettled state of Europe, were 
remitting all spare balances to this country. Not only 


has this movement now been reversed, but it is to be 
feared there has also been just a slight flight from the 
pound, evidence of which has been seen in a heavy fall 
in the American exchange. 

Concerning the proposal for a Capital Levy, there are 
two things which must be said at the present moment. 
The first is, that few in the City believe that there is 
any fear of the return of a Labour Ministry, and, conse- 
quently, there is ground for believing that the present 
depression in high-class securities has been overdone. 
The other point, however, requiring equal recognition 
is that should there be a prospect of the imposition of 
the Capital Levy, so far from its effects having been dis- 
counted, we should probably be confronted with the 
worst financial crisis in our history. That is expressing 
the matter rather strongly, but not, I think, too strongly. 
Such a policy, even if enacted previous to the War, 
would have had a devastating effect ; but at the present 
juncture, when we are struggling with adversity and 
unemployment, it would be a kind of knock-out blow 


— 
from which the present generation, at all events, Woy) 
scarcely recover. » Woull 

It will not have failed to strike the carefy] obser, 
that the Leader of the Labour Party deals with on 
question of a Capital Levy in somewhat different fo oh 
according to the audiences he is addressing We 
presenting the case to those acquainted with . 
unsoundness as a financial proposal Mr. Ramsay . 
Donald is at pains to maintain that, inasmuch as Z 
Capital Levy is designed to pay off about £3,009 009 > 
of debt, no financial harm can result from a process wi * 
involves the Government taking in that amount with ye 
hand and giving it out with the other. When address, 
his larger constituents, however, Mr. MacDonald jg },. 
concerned with stressing the amount of debt to be paid oi, 
and much more with the “ great advantages ” which are| 
accrue to the masses from the Capital Levy. In fact, 9s y, 
Harold Cox points out in an admirable pamphlet there; 
little doubt that much of the proceeds of a Capital fa 
would be squandered on social expenditure; and whi 
I say squandered, I only employ that phrase as indicatip, 
that it would be employed in unproductive expendityy 
which we cannot afford at the present time. That ¢h: 
whole of a Capital Levy of £3,000,000,000 could py 
a be devoted to debt redemption is clear from th: 

act that, legally, the total amount which could be be 
off within the next two or three years is only a little oye 
£1,000,000,000, the greater part of which is in Treasyy 
Bills, and their sudden repayment would demoralize ,| 
credit arrangements to an extent which would threaty: 
to bring industrial activity to a standstill. 

With your permission I shall make some further remar\s 
next week concerning the damage which a Capital Le 
would inflict upon the National Credit. For the moment | 
am only concerned with its unsoundness as a means {y 
aiding general prosperity, without which Mr. Rams 
MacDonald must admit the good things he desires for th; 
great mass of the community are rendered impossible. 1 
reduce the annual debt charge by, say, £150,000,000, | 
proposal is that capital resources should be immedist 
taxed to the extent of £3,000,000,000, or, if spread ow 
three years, at the rate of £1,000,000,000 per year. Sue); 
tapping of capital resources within a brief period, howeve 
would so affect the resources required for industr 
activities that nothing would be more probable than thi 
even with a reduction in the annual expenditure oft 
amount named, it might be dillicult to secure the requist 
revenue to balance the Budget. Not only so, but by reas 
of this great drain on capital resources many employes 
would immediately be thrown on the labour market, w 
the position would be still further aggravated. Finally,» 
it remembered that pari passu with, or perhaps it migit 
more correctly be said in advance of, the drain involved! 
the Capital Levy, the total of capital which at present go 
to stimulate the country’s industries would be still furthe 
depleted by a great flight from the British pound, « 
which we have seen some evidence during the pa 
week.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, November 13th. Artucr W, kippy 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Despite the acute depression of the past week, ! 
may be well to point out that not all the influent 
have been of an unfavourable character. The Thi 
Returns for October were encouraging, and the gre 
expansion in imports suggested that other influen 
besides political apprehensions were responsible for ti 
rise in the dollar. Nor were all departments of the Sto: 
Exchange affected by the general malaise. South Africa 
Mines improved in consequence of the rise in the pri¢ 
gold, and Oil shares remained active on the reports ' 
the likelihood of the block of Anglo-Persian oil shares l 
by the Government being acquired by the Royal Dutcs 
Shell group. 

* * » * 

The compliment which has been paid to the pres! 
Governor of the Bank of England, Mr. Montagu Norm 
by the Directors in requesting him to take office » 
April for the fifth year in succession, may be reg 








as expressing an appreciation of the great value “ 
: . “7. ise. len 
services during a most dillicult period, and als! 
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nea recognition of the fact that those difliculties have by 
? Ul eCOs+* 


yo means ceased. With the exception of the late Lord 

Obserye fl Cunliffe, Mr. Norman will be the only Governor in the 

vith th history of the Bank who has occupied the chair for so 

t fashion Mf Jengthy & period as five years. Not only so, but at the A. 
MV of his fifth year Mr. Norman will have established 
, absolute record in so far as direct association with 
AY Mace tive control is concerned, because he commenced to 
h as they co-operate whole-time active management by relieving 
),000,0y Mf the pressure of War work on the Governor and Deputy- 
ss whia fg Governor as far back as 1916. 
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Wherever you see Pratts No.1 


With o; x * * ok label you have our Cefinite 
. — r ° i — ee y . guarantee that Pratts No. 1 
ldressiny For some time past exceptionally good reports have Spirit—unadulterated and aute- 
d is les poen published by the English, Scottish and Australian matically filtered—is supplied. 


‘Paidof ff pank, but the one for the year ending June 30th last 
ich are eclipsed all previous records. The gross profits amounted 
ct, as MM io £1,251,000 as compared with £1,095,000, and, not- 
, there yithstanding the increase, there was a small reduction 
tal Ley in expenses of management. Taxation absorbed a 
nd whe jittle of this growth in earnings, but, nevertheless, the 
dicating Mf yet profits of £471,000 compare with £345,000 in the 
enditur,f yevious year. Not only is the dividend increased to 
Chat th 124 per cent. tax free, against 10 per cent. a year ago, 
uld nol pyt £152,000 is added to Reserve, while the Bank 
from thf Officers’ Guarantee and Provident Fund receives an 
be pail allocation of £35,000 and the Directors are granting to 
ttle owl the staff a bonus of 10 per cent. on their salaries, 
Treasury absorbing £40,500. Even after making these important 
alize «| allocations, there is a small increase in the amount 
threaten carried forward. BOW Tike 
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faut, lis Masesty’s.—Hassan ve ‘i -- 8.0—2.30 
— [An elaborate setting of Flecker’s thrilling and beautiful 
ible, T play, with fine incidental music by Delius.) 
DOO, { Qip Vie.—Two Genilemen of Verona :— ts ‘ ; : 
edish Mon., Wed., Fri. 7.30 ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL Co., Ltd., 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1 
ad ove Thurs. =r + 2.0 
al [The old Vic has produced all Shakespeare—an achievement 
Such magnificent both in quantity and quality.) 
oweve, ® Kincsway.—Twelfth Night . cs -- 8.0—2.30 — — 
dustris Midsummer Night's Dream :— ° < 
an that Tues., Thurs., Fri. 2.30 Give Cigars 
yey’ [A delightful production of the first, The last will be ® 
of t ge oye me ' for Christmas. 





equ Ginrick.—Outward Bound ae = -- §.30—2.30 
r Teas {Charon’s boat turned liner. What became of the parson, 


e the charwoman, the business man and the waster. 
ployes Two admirable acts. LET THEM BE 


et, aM Qerex's—The Little Minister .. =...) 8.80 —2..30 ANI 

ally, ) {Early Sir James Barrie; whimsical, comical and senti- \ AN NAY i 
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nt gos November 17th.—Wicmorr Harz..—Piano Recital .. 5.0 
Walter 























































further Mr, W Rummel, a superb player of Chopin, is performing 
preludes, études, mazurkas, waltzes and the Funeral March 
ind, 0! Sonata 
€ pai November 17th.—VicrortA AND Absent Museum.—- §| ii 
League of Arts Choir .. a ee oe 3.0 
DDY, Lighteeut entury glees, Admission free.] 
November 19th.—QvEEN’s Hati.—London Symphony We have specially selected 
Orchestra ‘ as at hi oe, B38 * 
Sir T nas Beecham’s second concert includes Strauss’s Alpine 4 Cigars 
s hony, & Boccherini Overture and a March from Berlioz’ i ‘ f 
wk Les U'rovens.) that are ideally suited for UPMANN 
Ry 1 : " 9 1 : istmé gi 
nanan November 20th.—Sr. Joun’s Instirurz, Turron Christmas gifts and are Recuerdos 
- Street, S.W. .. rr - - .. 5.0 GUARANTEED TO BE Boxes of 25 
Trade (First English performance of Schénberg’s Pic Tl ee ig er ~ PERFECT IN QUALITY 20, x 
great small orchestra conducted by M, Darius Milhaud. Tickets j 
° from the Secretary of the Music Society, 21 Cresswell Place, AND CONDITION UPMANN Corona 
uel . 5.W, 10. and offered at Chicas 
or the Aovember 24th.—QueEEN’s Hatit.—New Queen’s Hall Exceptional Prices Boxes of 25 - 30 
Stock Orchestra ne ne <a oe ue 3.0 that cannot be PARTAGAS Prince Rohan 
frie {sir Henry Wood is the first to revive Elgar's Second Symphony. repeated. ¢ 32/6 
= De Falla’s brilliant Three Dances from the Three-Cornercd Hat Boxes of 25 - - 32, 
ric and Prokofief’s Zhird Pianoforte Concerto are interesting, too.) UPMANN Coronas 
as . ” _—_ : Boxes of 25 - 47/- 
s | PIC ‘yi RES. Actual size : ; 
x of The above pr ud ree 
Jutcd: Roy AT, ACADEMY, BURLINGTON HIOUSE. Upmann fost and pact ng in United 
The British Primitives, An exhibition of great historic importance,] Corona kK and sam{ will be 
ae é z is ; z Chicas mitted tf . 
LEFEVRE GALLERIES, 1A KinG Street, ST. JAMES’. Cigars can be sent abroad under bond 
fine collect f works by Ren: jaugui £ iogh and Toulouse- gar a rae a oS ¥ 
reset A grate ion of works by Renan, Gauguin, Van Gogh and 1 use itis ar Soediel euanelien, 
m Bromieap, Cutrs anp Co., Lrp., 18 Cork Srreer, Bur- Ball, Hayter & Lamb, Lid., 
n LINGTON GARDENS. i k d Tob Blend 
‘ I , rokers an obacco enders 
- ll, Wood-block prints by Mr, Allen W. Scaby. The Japanese method beauti- Cigar B ‘ 9 
- fully employed, 2, Oil paintings by contemporary Dutch artists, ‘The (Established 1872), 
of lu binctcenth century Dutch tradition completely followed.) 7 8 Great Winchester St Lendon E C 2 
. ° = H Lie c *” , oe 
Iso 8 (Continued on next page.) 
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LECTURES. 


November 19th and 2Ist. Kinc’s CoLLece, Srr AND. 
—Dr. W. T. Gordon on * The Properties of 


Gem Minerals ” wie ee “4 a .80 


or 





23rd. — The Lecturer on “ The 


Diamond ” 
[A series on Gem Minerals is 


November same 
ae oi oe a .30 
Art and Industry, Admission free.) 

Sir Douglas 
* 31.60 


November 20th.—Lapties* CARLTON CLUB.- 
Newton on * Loca! Government Problems 


November 20th.—CarneGcir Hovuser, 117 PIccADILLy, 
S.W.—Dr. Sloan Chesser on “ The Psycho- 
logical Development of the Adolescent” .. 3. 
{Tickets from Mrs, Ernest Shaw, 65 Conduit Street, W. 1.] 
IXING Street, COVENT 


Nove mber 20th.—Kino’s Haut, 





GarRDEN.— Mr. Bernard Shaw on “ Is Civi- 
lization Desirable ?”’ Chairman: Mr. 8. K. 
Ratcliffe oe ns ee aa 8.30 
November 2Ist.—Royat Soctery or Arts, JOUN 
Srreet, Apretpni.—Mr. J. A. Knowles on 
* Forgeries of Ancient Stained Glass ” 8.0 
Cheatre. 
1ER yf 
GARRICK. (Gerr. 9513.) 
NIGHTLY, 8.30. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS, 2.30. 
OUTWARD SOUND. 











LIBERTY'S COLOURED ‘BOOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., 





Regent Street, London. 








INDIAN TEAK & SILVER GREYWOOD 
PARQUET FLOORS. 


BEST DANCING SURFACE AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 
HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
PAINTING AND DECORATIONS, 

25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 
GENUINE HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
various lines of beautiful Irish Linen at pre-war 


ears we have been carrying out orders in all parts 
itation is your guarantee. 


We manufacture and sell 
prices, and for over 50 y 
of the world. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Linen List No. 40P, sent Post Free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
Linen Manufacturers: BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Also at Regent Street, London, and Church Street, Liverpool. 


A Large Stock of 


DOWN QUILTS 


in new designs and exquisite colours are 
now being shown, marked at moderate prices. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Our repi 








DEATH DUTIES. 





Leave your property intact for your 


Death Duty Policy. 


heirs by effecting 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
HOLBORN BARS, 


LTD., 


LONVON, E.C. 1. 





| Brazilian Bank sharcholders would receive for the transfer of 4 


| at once to apply for a Stock Exchange quotation for the 3% 


| quotation at present on the Stock Exchange. 


= | past, paying their shareholders 





——<—$—< 





COMP! ANY MEETING. 





LON DON AND BRAZILIAN 
BANK. 










An extraordinary general mecting of the London and Bra 
Bank, Limited, was held on Tu esday, No vember 1; sth, for the p 


han 








of considering resolutions prov iding for 
London and River Plate Bank, L imite “d. 


its amalgamat ey 






Mr. W. Douro Hoare, C.B.E., who presided, said that und. 
the scheme the shares cf both banks would become fully “ 
£5 shares in a combined bank to be called ‘“* Bank of Lond ae 
South America, Limited,” and it was hoped that in the River 


Plate and Brazil, as well as in other Republics, it would be know 
as the two old banks were at present, as the “ Banco de Londn . 
thus maintaining the old and valued traditions of both, 
The total issued capital of the combined bank would be £3,549 4 
in 708,000 shares of £5 each, fully paid, of which the London » 


business and assets 300,000 fully-paid £5 shares, or £1, 500.00 
leaving 408,000 fully-paid £5 shares, 040,000, in the } 
the existing River Plate Bank shareholders. 

two banks added together, namely, £3,600,000, 


or £2, hand 
The reserves of t 

would become } 
reserve of the combined bank. 

Shareholders would derive great benefit by having their shy 
fully paid ; there would be a far wider market for them and 
would become a much more marketable security. It was intey 
shares allotted to the Lendon and Brazilian Bank sharehol 
while the 408,000 shares in the combined bank allotted ¢ 
London and River Plate Bank shareholders would not ha 
Over 98 per 
of them were held by Lloyds Bank. : 
a true partnership based upon asset 
Both banks had shown wonderful result 
of 15 per 
united they ought t 
ll. 


majority. 


they 


3, Without a 


were entering 


ny goc dwill ayer 
on either side. 
a jomt average 
over a period of 10 years. Yogether and 


as well in the future, and they might even do better sti 


The resolutions were carried by the requisit« 


XQ MAAS MMS 








Onoto the Pen /” 
is famous 4 


for its NIB “ 


The Onoto writes with a 
wonderful velvety smooth- = 9", 
ness. 


Th? nib of Onoto the pen Av 


7 onan Medium stud 
is made of solid gold, hardened A 
. . ~ f 4 
to just the right firinness. It a 
is tipped with osmi-iridium. vy 
F Extra broai 

. stub 
There isa complete range of — 
points for Onoto users—a nib J a’ 
of the right breadth, slant and y--/ 
Medium. 





flexibility to suit every style of 
handwriting. 


ye, 


ov 
Ono a 
\“ é 





Oncto the SELF-FILLING SAFETY < me 
Streamline 
Mod:! 21/- j 

tui . wp 








Tuomas De La Ruz & Co,, Ltp. 110 Purhill Rew. E.C.1. 


WOMB IN iome——~,l,:l 
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as} Brain 





Body EO) ae 


ENO’s 
Fruit Salt” 
is pure, highly 
concentrated, 
most pleasant 
in taste, anden- 
tirely free from 
harsh mineral 
salts, sugat or 
artificial 
flavouring. It 
creates no 
harmful 
“habit” and 
has no lowering 

effects. 






















HAMPTONS’ TURKEY 


CARPETS 


are closely woven and de ‘p in pile. The ground work is of a 
leep rich shade of red with orange, blue and green introduced 
into the design. In addition to the sizes specified below, there 


ire many others in stock at the same rate per square yard. 
Sit, Gin.) Sit. lin, £2 7 O | 11it. Sin Oft. Bin, £15 7 O 
10 } = 213 0 a 8,, 5 is 1l 0 
6., 10 ‘ i : ee |) oe ee 7 a 12 0 6 
‘ 4 ' i 4 8 6 ae a 1h 2 6 
‘ ‘.. 2 i$ 9 O “a. 2 Dus Bis 15 16 6 
i ) “ee Wy 5 5 O | 12 pe a es 15 7 0 
~ 7. 0 818 6 13 a 18 O 6 
4 ) f Piss 8 3 O 13 5 10,, 5 19 8 6 
) 4 6 ) 815 0 13 » ae a? iz 15 «66 
= 7 7 i) 10 6 ¢ | i. Sh. Oo Mins 20 12 6 
0 e's S11 6 i Oe, dee 20 5 6 
U,, 1) 4 i2 2 ¢6 14 9, is. Be 21 3 6 


HAMPTONS’ EXTRA FINE 
WILTON CARPETS 


ry . ° 

These are the finest quality obtainable. The designs and colourings 
f 

leproductions of the finest Antique and Modern Persian carpets. 

Nip 

Si 


have all been specially selected, and include a large number ¢ 


es and prices as follows : 


sit, Gin. Git. Gin, £7 4 38 13ft, Gin. « 11ft, Sin. £21 18 0 
»., 0, f 9 813 3 I5,,9,,xll,,3,, 24 1 3 
, , a 1111 0 16 Cis re 26 9 5 
- 94 0,, 13 9 6 18,, 0 is ,, 6, 2413 0 
iz 0 Pins Win 1D 0 





Pall _ face, London, S. W. Be Tel.: Gerrard 30, 
Ha , ' 


any Railwey Station in Great Lritain 

















Is it Nothing 
to YOU? 


That over a million Christian refugees are 
beseeching you for help? That hundreds 
of thousands of old men, women and 
children are looking to England for life 
itself ? 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? 


Their memory of horrors and _ privations, 
the loss of their homes and belongings, of 
their dearest ones who have been massacred 
or died from starvation and exposure? The 
outlook for the Winter is alarming in the 
extreme. There is grave fear of wide- 
spread death and disease. Scanty shelter, 
scantiest clothes and covering and the want 
of food will all contribute to Death's levy. 





The 
Present Flow of Donations 
is NOTHING Like Enough 











The latest telegrams from Athens speak 
of the great sufferings of the refugees, 
who “all along the railway lines are 
unable to leave the stations where they 
are camped, and cannot find shelter. 


* The aggravated conditions are hope- 
less unless more help is forthcoming. 
The recent complications render work 
more difficult, and at the same time more 
necessary. It is impossible to convey 
an idea of the urgency of the refugees 
problem in the Near East.” 


Unless a more generous response is made, 
not only will it be impossible to continue 
the work which is already being done, but 
the British kitchens will be compelled to 
close down, and many thousands will die. 


IS THIS ROTHING TO YOU? 


Donations, which are urgently required, 
should be sent to the Hen Treasurer, 
Imperial War Relief Fund, 87 General 
Buildings, Aldwych, W.C.2, which is 
co-operating with the Save the Children 
Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee 
in the All-British Appeal for the Near 
Jeast. 

Gifts of Clothing should be sent to the 
Fund, c/o New Hibernia Wharf, London 
Bridge, S.E. 1. 


(Regist red under the Wa Charitics Act 1916.) 
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WORN TYPEWRITERS ARE 
COSTLY AND DANGEROUS 


1 Costly because they impede the efforts of the typist. 
Dangerous because the resulting letters or documents 
convey an impression of slackness and want of care. 


The new REMINGTON machines are cheap and 
produce results. They add materially to the speed 
and comfort of the operator, and possess a touch which 
is a sheer delight. 


They produce the beautiful work that conveys just 
the right impression of businesslike efficiency. 





REMINGTON means typewriter reliability. For 50 
years we have been manufacturing and_ developing 
typewriters, and the experience of these 50 years is 
expressed in the marvellous standard of efficiency 
attained in to-day'’s models. 
You may test them by calling the nearest Remington branch on 
the 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
100 Gracechurch Street, London, 


Branches in ail Principal Towns. 


HIUAWULLLLLUATT 


LTD., 
E.C. 3. 





IMU HUCUUNEUTATI 






"phone, or send a card for Illustrated Folder S.P.S. to : 


ME 





HH] 





i 














OLD SOAPY 
keeps his 
hair on! 


= Each hair is separately 
cemented, and all his hair 
twice bound with silvered 
= wire. Double the trouble 
in making the Meritor 
Shaving Brush. Double the 
life in use. Sterilized also ! 


Sold only by Pharmacists. 
Prices from 4/- to 18/9 each 


All 











DON’T SQUEEZE THE 
52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and 
foolish shoes that pro- 
duce corns and bunions, ff 
4 flat foot, and a host oft 
tother foot trouble. 


~“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND 
COMFORT. = Send 
ninepence in stamps for 
sample boot or shoe on 
approval, together with 
our new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, etc. 








Trained by ke 
é Natureform B 





In all sizes for Adults and Children, 
Illustrated booklet post free, 


“Natureform” footwear is only to be 
obtained from the sole manufacturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS,., 


3 HAREWOOD PLACE, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 


y BRUSHES are guaranteed 


S. MAW, SON & SONS Led. 
Aldersgate St, LON 


and at oaie 
























The § D: 





Such is our faith in its proved em. 
cacy that if you do not experience 
{) relief after taking PinysiKurate for 
8 nights, we will gladly refund your 
money, ii you send the empty bottle 
® irrespective of where purchased. 


2 ‘ 

Ey VORKS HYSIKURATI 

= 

5 HILE YOU . chistes fro . . cher ts, ° 
ottie, an rom ri rad, * g 

8 SLEEP. W. Bag my ‘ee. 4%, Ba vs, Ar & Na 

= If any difficulty. is experienced in securing PhrsiKurate loca'ly, please 

= seend remitiance direct, and a bo ttle will be forwarded post ii W 


to-day ior fuller particulars. 
(Dept. 14), 92a Upper Chsten Read, 


EPH TTT | j 


PUSEEIDATE, Ltd. 


London, E.5. 


Zul 




















ocuaeatlal 
b] 
BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 
Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines 
Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 
| A LIBERAL OFFER TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE “ SPECTATOR 
A well-established Wine Co-operative Circle (founde inder bis 
mercial auspices and supported by many Public Men N 
ebtain their Wines, Spirits and Cigars on Co-operat ive lines, t 
ing a considerable saving, offers the Subscribers of the Spe 
and Honorary Membership. No Subscription or Investment req 
Liability incurred. 
Gentlemen in sympathy are invited to join and co-operate 


sion of this Co-operative Movement. 


Enquiries should be sent to Dox 














231, Spccrator, 13 York str 


London, W.C. 2, 
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NEVER To BE 
REPRINTED 


In a few weeks the HANDY VOLUME ISSUE of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will be OUT OF PRINT. 


Secure your set now or never. 


INCE the first announcement of the complete withdrawal of the Handy 

Volume Issue of the Encyclopaedia Britannica was made, more than eleven 

hundred orders have been received. These orders, for the few sets still in 
stock and offered at haif the price of the regular Cambridge Issue, come from 
all over the country, from men and women of all classes and callings. 


LATEST EDITION IN 
THIRTY-TWO VOLUMES 





BEAUTIFUL BOOKCASE 


FREE 


With each Handy Volume set 
we will give absolutely free this 
handsome bookcase, in oak, with 
leaded-glass door, especially de- 
signed for this Issue by a world- 
famous firm of cabinet-makers. 


No Time to Lose 

Every day we review our stock. Every day we find big inroads made on it. 
The sets still remaining will hardly last until the 22nd December, after which 
no more sets will be sold in any circumstances. 

If you act to-day we can promise you that there is a set of the Britannica for 
you. If you leave it till to-morrow, or the next day or the next, we may be 
compelled to say—“Too late.” 


The Whole 32 Volumes 

The Handy Volume Issue of the Britannica differs only in size from the 
regular Cambridge Issue. It contains every word and every picture to be found 
in the larger book. The whole 32 volumes of the Twelfth and latest edition are 
there, including the famous Three New Volumes written since the war, which 
bring the Britannica right up to date, and add the final perfection to the most 
scholarly and accurate work of reference ever compiled. 


Call at our Showroom 


If you are near our showroom at 
125 High Holborn, come and see 
the books themselves, in their vari- 
ous delightful bindings. A lift will 
take you to the Fourth Floor, and 
we shall be glad to answer any 
questions you may care to ask. 


Or Post the Coupon 

The coupon below will bring you 
all the necessary information 
through the post. Neither the cou- 
pon nor a personal visit lays you 
under any obligation whatever. 
But either of them places before 
you an opportunity which will 
never come your way again. 









JMAARLIDI CARAT RADAR AL LEAD 


= 


& Specimen Book of the 3 Volumes 


THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Madsdddedade ead 


SOMMAMMARAAEEEARTIILI ALAA AA 


PWELFTN AND LAY 


wiesaaaeaaa 


Were rere rrr rs ey, 





BOOKLET 


Remember— GRATIS 


When these sets are gone, 
and after December 22, not 


SCCCOERSTSSSATSSCSTESSESSOSSSSASSCEKENSECHSGSSeseeSTCsess 
a 








another Handy Volume set 
will ever be offered for sale. 
Notanother Handy Volume 
set will ever be printed. 




















SSRVCSSTSCSESETSHSSOASSSSESOEVSSISSSCSSleT ssl aSssseascacse 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA Co., LTD., 
125 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Please send me at once, without any obligation 
whatever, the 52-page illustrated prospectus, con- 
taining specimen pages, maps, and full information 
about the Encyclopedia Britannica, tath and latest 
Edition, 32 Volumes, printed on fine India paper, 
together with complete details of your final half- 
price sale, 


COOH EHR EEE HES 


Name.. 


eoreeeeee 


eeeeeeeoee 


Address ccccccvocsoes 


eeeeeeeeeee 


SOOTHE HEE EEE 


S. 4d 


Seeceeuesesececcetravcescecescessseocoss 
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»DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND _- 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FiclIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 


1. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 
s, London to Co lombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

. London to Queensland. 

. London (cargo) and Southampton (passer gers) 
to New Zealand and iby tronshipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via f- i Canal). 

. United Kingdom (by any Atiantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

. London (one «lass only, third cass rates) to Aus: 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 


Res. 1, 2, 3,44 5—For Pessage, ‘>. 8. House, 14-16, Cockspur 
> W. 1. Freight or Goneral Business, P. & O. and B.I. 
Othees 122, Leadenhall $t., London, E.C.3. BK. 1. Agents, 
my Dawes & Co., 122 Te caden halt St., Lon don, E.C. 3. 
6.—J. B. Weetray «& "Go., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall st., 
Londen, E.0. 3, or FP. & O. tlouse,” as above. 

Ko. 7. Union 8. $. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P.& 0. House 
‘Firat Floor), 14, Cockspur St., London, $.W. 1, and for 
bg me Service, any Office ot Canadian Pacific Railwa a: 

fie. 8.—P. & O. Serv: ce, Acctraiia, via Cape, 32, Lime § 
keodemn E.C. 3, or P. & O. House at shove. 

Parie (All Routes) — Socéié Frarguise, P. & O, 

41. Bwevard des Cayucires. 
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DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS, 
SWISS AND ITALIAN LAKES AND RIVIERA. 
Escorted Tours to 
SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 
Leaving London November 24th, Decembez 22nd, 
WINTER SPORTS 
at 
GRINDELWALD. 
The Ski-ing Centre for Novices and Experts. 
Tours de luxe to EGYPT, PALESTINE and SYRIA. 
Tours ROUND THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Pregramsme 50 different Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, _LTD., 


87 Gracechurch Sireet, E.C. 
84 Piccedilly, W.1. 26 yo Mere Street, E.C.1 
LONDON, and all Principai ‘Towns. 


= 











ee 


See the World 
in Comfort 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


“EMPRESS OF CANADA,”’ 21,500 TONS 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Round the 
World Cruise 


Under the sole management of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
TO 


THE MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON. 
BURMA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, JAVA, CHINA 
JAPAN, HAWAII, VANCOUVER, THENCE ACROSS 
CANADA AND/OR UNITED ST¢ pet RETURNING By 
ANY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAME! TO ENGLAND 
a ssengers have option of joining the “‘ EMPRESS OF 

S“ANADA ™ cruise at MADEIRA Feb. 7th, GIBRALTAR 
Feb. 1Cth, ALGIERS Feb. 12th, MONACO Feb. 14th, or | 

NAPLES Feb. | Cth. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, or 
103 Leadenhall! Sireet, LONDON, E.C. 3, 


( 














United Kingdom 
Provident Institution. | 


FUNDS OVER £11,000,000 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


TRIENNIAL COMPOUND BONUSES. 
ALL WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 
effected during the current year 
will share in the division of 
— surplus to be made as at — 
3ist December next. 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 




















Az Recular Sailings from 
LONDON & SOUTHAMPTON to 
me 6THE CAPE, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 
AFRICA MOZAMBIQUE COAST, BRITISH EAST ¥ 
“WEST AFRICA (KENYA COLONY), ANGOLA, 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA, MAURITIUS, &c., 
calling at Madeira, Canary Islands, Ascension 
and St. Helena. 
For further information apply 


to the Head Ofer 
Company at 


3, FENCHURCK STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Brench Off 





1 |] ‘ 
| By Appointment to H.R.U. The Prince 
' 
| 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


stablished 178 87 
22 ST _JAMES'S. STRE =ET, LONDON, S.W. | 


ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANE 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 
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ROLLS- ROYCE 


NEW FEATURES 


No. I—SPECIAL ROLLS-ROYCE 


SIX BRAKES 


SYSTEM (PATENTED) 
(IN CONFORMITY WITH GOVERNMENT REGULATI( INS) 


No. 2—SPECIAL ROLLS-ROYCE 


ENGINE SUSPENSION 


SYSTEM (PAT ENTED) 

WHEREBY THE UNAVOIDABLE VIBRATIONS OF A VIGOROUS 

ENGINE AT LOW SPEEDS (TORQUE-REACTION) ARE ELIMINATED. 
All 40/50 H.P. Chassis ordered on and after this date will be fitted 
with these two features, WITHOUT ADDITION TO THE USUAL 
CHASSIS PRICE, viz. £1,850 (long chassis £50 extra), 
All 20 H.P. Chassis ordered on and after this date will be fitted 
with feature No. 2, WITHOUT ADDITION TO THE USUAL 
CHASSIS PRICE, viz. £1,100. 

Telephone: nes) KOLLS-ROYCE LTD., 15 Conduit Street, London, W.1 « ,,,,. 7¢/esrams? 


Mayfair 6040 (4 1 Roll ad, Pic y, London’ 
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Size 2. 
Self-filling 
** Swan ”’ 
with 18-ct. 
rolled gold 

band. 


22/6 


Post early to friends abroad! 









4 "There are many charming 
ro gifts and many useful ones, 
but the “Swan” Pen embodies 
all the qualities a gift should 
possess. Beautiful, of value, 
daily useful, and a lasting 
reminder of the donor. 


_ “SWAN’ 


Soi files FOUNTPENS 


covered 18-ct. 






= Self-filling Type from 15/- 
50/- , Other “ Swans ” from 10/6 
agg Pg airmen = LIST POST FREE. 
Ss. MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 





133 and 135 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
Branches: 79 and 80 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 
97 Cheapside, E.C. 2; 95a Regent Street, W. 1. 
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Have you a y) 
SAGGING MATTRESS 


jook under 
the bed when 
someon lies If 
1 it No 
‘wonder you = so, 
have bad 


nigits 





try the 


° SLEEPEEZIE ” REINFORCEMENT 


constructed trellis 


The “Sleepeezie" is a soundly 

frame, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 
which support and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally and permanently comfortable; in fact, as good 
as the best box spring mattress, at a fraction of the 
cost. Our terms are eloquent alike of our trus t in 
you and of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie. 


CARRIAGE PAID, din APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 


SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 
& mention Spectator. 
PRICE 
for beds up to: 
3ft. wide - - 20/- 
4it. wide - - 25/- 
5fit. wide - - 30/- 


LISTS FREE. 








SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester 
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The International Service of the 
Society of Friends. : 


_ A TRAGEDY OF HUMAN 
_ MISERY AND HUNGER. 


= Even the most casual reader of the news. 
= papers must be impressed by the tragedy which 
: The 


unparalleled fall in the rate of exchange has 


has overtaken the people of Germany. 


brought untold suffering upon all classes of the 
population, and for many there is nothing but 
= starvation ahead. 


Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt. 
Nurnberg, Elberfeld, and the Ruhr are carry- 
under the Friends’ Council for Inter- 
national Service, a wide scheme of relief to the 


the 


ing out, 


middle-classes, students, children, and 


aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP 
IS PRESSINGLY URGED 


Money, which may be earmarked for s w 
if desired, should be sent to the Friends’ Council for 
International Service, Carl Ilea raed Secretary (Roon 
Devonshire House, 136 Bishops Loudon, 1.0.2 
Clothing for Germany should } ent to the Fy i 
house, MeLecan’s Buildings, New Street Square, 1 ! 
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Don’t let the 


5S/- LIFE-BOAT SINK 5/-| 
for want of YOUR help | 
TO COMPLETE IT. | 

| 


maintain the WHOLE SERVICE we need this year | 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


the first ten months we hay 


To 


@ received 545,400. 


We must get 456,600 MORE. 


Wil! you be “One in a Million’’ and send your 5 


During 


- TO-DAY? 


Harrownry, G F. Si M.A, 
Ireasurer. Secreta 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lifeboat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless vou help us to 
opportunity 


368 Babies 


eradicate their disease and give them af 


to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9 
ase senda 
annually. 


special pre-natal treatment there pri estited Ple 
the Secretary to-day. £15,000 required 


—————$—_—————— nd 


through the s 
Donation to 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. In yrporated 1889 
Capital Authorised and Is £' 00 
Capital Vaid up. a £3 yn) 
iteserve 1 ! £23 ) 
Reserve Liability of Vroprictora ...  £6,900,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Br inches throughout the Aw 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEt (RAPHL REMIT 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 


DiEVOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms whi 


ch may be ascel 
tained on application, 
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yy 
ip Ay | 
‘@ | | The most practical form of sympathy is 
A: |||| that expressed in money. 
\) 
my 
Ny V . 
ny || PITY CANNOT CARE for the Biind | 
A | | . " ‘ i) 
re '|| Baby, relieve the Blind Poor, train the | 
N |} | ; ‘ 
VT Blind Adult, look after the Aged Blind, 
e THE ‘Ht | provide the Blind with Books and Music 
\ BN, ‘ ° ad 
t Yu of. and the means of earning their livin 
“DEAL GIET VW || , . - 
ay || BUT MONEY CAN. 
Z -¥ Send your friend a Water- ey | 
a” // e aR ‘or 6 ° ° . 
‘ ; W/ niches > gang FO fpen ‘|, A Donation to the National Institute for 
MY ff e.: ghey eee ~~ ath fae mi | * . . . } 
—f /  S2il t0 pleas 7 I ongpinge nee ‘|| the Blind, the largest institution for the | 
2 A —_ Yi : is a grace it rl u1i/e o the Gos . | - ‘ - } 
Gr taste of the receiver, and an indi- ' Blind in the world, 1S the only method by 
e cation of good judgment on the part of = , . 
the sender. It is also a reminder that the tics of which the fullest and most lasting 
friendship need never be loosened hy time or distatice. x ° P te 
Reteoman’s ideal is casy to send to ang pect of the assistance can be given to the Blind. 
world. Wherever your friend may be the postman will 
deliver the neat little packet safely and expeditiously. ; 
Kindly send your Dona 1 10 e Hon. Treasurers, 
Three Tyt : “Regular” Type IN SILVER AND GOLD. 
De aig actge ene Tete | Sus" unt a Via “Br NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
. 22/6 \, Ne one oi Of Stationers and Jewellers. ! } , l s ct, 1! ) 
32/6; No. 58, 42/-. Clip- pi/- | “The Pen Book” sent free on Cl an---Capra E. B. B. Towsr, V.C 
extraa PRESENTATION PENS [| req A » 4 . 
- - ’ 224-6-8 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
L. G. SLOAN, LTD., ChePen Corner, Kingsway, ‘ 
London, W.C. 2 { 
wad | ESTAB, 1800. 






































Armistice Day 


reminds us of the great debt we owe to our 
fellow-countrymen overseas, who came back to 
fight for the Empire in the Great War. How 


S. 











te There is no finer Whisky 


than the Famous 


| “GROUSE” 
BRAND 


150/-" per dozen. 











ar 
| can we better Speciality — Small Casks, 
, p b k the debt 4 purlicitlars on application. 
ay ac MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
than by helping those who are in the remote and 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 
newly-settled portions of the Dominions by providing 8 ——— oa 
for » anes until they are able io secure clergy and “ON ee ~ —_ <1 ae oe. 





serviccs for themselves ? 


Thousands of new settlers are almost eniirely 
without opportunities for Divine Worship, and run the 


risk of falling into White Paganism. The 


C CHE LTENH AM 


"Phi 


me 913, 


QUEEN’S HOTEL 


THE 


Vine ecilar a 


MOTORISTS’ 


TIOTEL. 


i cuisine, Garage 5( Cars. 




















7? =3 
who | + 
GOL ONIAL & CONTINENTAL | Small € as silied Adberti: cements. 
) an |: -—-— ——__ —__— -3 
ra CHURCH SOCIETY | To Let, Ke. 
(Pea See ee een MR ee 
MERE HEMMING, 25 Houthwick Strect, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
F receives urgent appeals from the Western Prairies of | aan _ bURNISHE - * “attendan - a * ae — $s eon aol a came aoa! 
ally Canada, the Australian Bush, Kenya, and elsewhere. | ment-or telephone Paddington 2571 noon, British gentlewomen only,” Five 
ei It has opened a | eee es ae 
| 
7 Centenary Fund of £100,000 — Personal 
1,000 7 LL E VIAT E LONE LINESS by forming congeni ial friends ships 
000 I: . ° through the U.C.C., either at h or abroad.—for particulars write to the 
id for this purpose. Please help it as much as you can. SECRETARY, 16 8.R., Cambridge Strect, London, 8,W. 1. Established 20 years, 
| - 
Secretary : The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, , : ay ‘ , : : 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. )- ital - RSH ey = a "Home ‘Count Pk or P ho oo * ae ot 
Aus tenet Ss . nel who would o in h ay xplen did premises and beautiful grounds, “Second 
{IT- Bankers: reiayS DGWRe SS hose tilable fe Dor Science ull partic lars irom Yr. ( NEEDES, 
LON. hi rRE ( AREER ASS GELS LLOS “ROLAND HOUSE, s ULITH KE NSINGTON, 
cel Fr LONLO! 
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€xhibition. 





YHERE will be an Exhibition of POTTERY and DRAWINGS 
by BERS ARD LEACH, of the Leach Pottery, St. Ives, Cornwal!, at the 
sWOLD Db GA AL 1 A RY. | 59 Frith Street, Soho, from November 7th to 28th (incl). 


‘Sales bn Auction, Xr. 








IE 


ESSRS. “SOTHE BY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 
pila Established 1744), 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUC TION, 


Fach Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 


NOVEMBER 19Ts-20TH.—JAPANESE PRINTS and Chine and Japanese 
WORKS otf ART, inciuding the property of the late FREDE RICK V. DICKINS, 
Be 





Hiustrated catalogues (6 plat 

NOVEMBER 207% st.—ll L MIX ATED MANUSCRIPTS. valuable PRINTED 
BOOKS, &e,, comprising the property of the late Licut.-Col,. JOHN KENDALL, of 
Scarborough, and of the late CHARLES HOLME, Esq. (founder and for many years 
editor of the Studie); also the autograph manuscript of Scott's “* Redgauntlet,” 
the property of J, H, Stevenson, Esq., K.C., 9 Oxiord Terrace, Edinburgh, 

Illustrated catalogues (5 plates), 2s. eee 

NOVEMBER 21st-22Np.—PRINTS. including FRENCH LINE PORTRAITTS, 
} property of the late Right Hon. Sir c HA RLES DALRYMPLE, Bart., of New- 
he tiles, Midlothian (sold by order of the Trustees). 

NOVEMBER 23rp.—PORCELAIN, French, Italien and English, FURNITURE 
and WORKS OF ART (sold by order of the Trustees of the late EARL BROWN- 
LOW) 

Sales on view two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


















~ Appointments, ; &r., Vacant and Wanted. 


O°? RNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LAUNCESTON HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED, in January, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, chiefly for Mathematics 


Some subsidiary subjects and Games desirable, Scale, £187-£320 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope) from the HKEAD-MISTRESS, Horwell Grammar School for Girls, 


1¢ 


vineceston, and should be returned to her not later than November 26th, 1923, 
idneation Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
Novemb I2th, 1928, 


MS 8cuester HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





the post of HEAD-MISTRESS will become vacant at the END of the LENT 
TERM, 1924, by the resignation of Miss Burstall, Candidates are requested to send 
ir applications before the Lith December next to Mr, Hubert Teague. Clerk to 
Governors, 38 Larton Arcade, Manchester, from whom further information may 
obtained, Copics of testimonials, which should not exceed five in number, 
ether with such references and other information as the candidate may desire 
» offer, should be forwarded with the applications, The copy testimonials need 
pot be printed. 

_ 9th November, 1923. HUBERT TEAGUE, Clerk, 





ss. 
’ 





‘AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
/ described by Experts in each profession. Price a 4d. post free. New 
Pamphict Version now ap pearing in 7 Sections, price 64d. each post free.— Write 
for full partict lars to W VOMEN’ 83 LMPLOYMENT (Dept. A). 54 Rese Di} Square, W.C. 1. 





CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement Writing and Publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 wet akly in spare time Write for partie ulars 
and free lesson to De pt. r.é rect, Lo mdon, W.C 











“ Rectunes, “Scholarships, Wer. 
Reret HOLLOWAY COLLE* 


(University of Londoa.) 








Principal o ~ o ae Miss E, C. Higains, B.A, 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 12th, 1924. The College prepares 
women students lor the London Degrees in Arts and Science, Nine Entrance Scholar- 
slips, from £50 to £60 a year, and several Bursaries of not more than £55, tenable 
for three years, will be offered lor competition in March, 1924. For further particulars 

ly t > the SHCRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surres 


pus SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 


(incorporated by Royal Charter). 





S&C HOL ARSHIPS, 


An Examination for the following Institution Scholarships will be held, com- 
Diiucing on Tuesday, January 22nd, 1924, and following days :— 
‘Two Scholarships ot £80 each, 
Two Scholarships of £50 each. 


Fach scholarship is tenable for three years at a University or affiliated Colleve, 
fn any course of study chosen by the successful candidate and approved by the 
Council of the Institution as bearing on the training of a Surveyor, 

Applications to sit, giving particulars of the candidate's age and education, and 
Blating the subjects in which he desires to be examined, should be addressed by 
December 15th to the SECRETARY, The Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great Georg 
Street, Westminster, London, 8.W.1, from whom the syllabus of examination and 
further particulars can be obtained. 


LING’ 8 SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

rINHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Avatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
f\HE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND 

MEDICAL GYMNASTICS 

Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QU EEN, 














This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examina- 
tious and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medical Klectricity. 
‘Lhese certificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions, 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally. A List of approved Schools 
and Training Colleges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.M.M.G., 
57 Great Portland Street, W.1. Telephone: Langham 1893, 





)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  8.W.15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Sc eg 
Loan Fund and Grants trom the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
x. E. LAWKENCE, 





= : 
| | pee“ SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 











—. 
RANCIS HOLLAND SC HOOL, CLARENCE GATE, N Wi 


Two Scholarships will be offered for ‘competiti ion in December for girls 


and over 12.—¥For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS Under 





Girls’ Schools and Selleges 
HE CALDER GIRLS” 8s CHOOL 











SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing and sunny. 
The aim {fs to give a sound education to girls on Public oy lines, 
Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of e years, 
Ta the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculati on “and entrance to ¢ 
Universities, the 
Modern Classrooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Field, Rid 
xceHent Golf Links, safe Bathing. : 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carli 
Iilustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD- MIST RESS, 


‘ 


YENRHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN bay 
UPPER, MIDDLE, JUNIOR and DOMESTIC SCIENCE HOUSES, i 





Principal : Miss: HOV EY, B.A; 





For Boarders only. Six School and Leaving Scholar rships, 
N RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TR. AINING ( COLLEGE, 
pi 29 GROSVENOR PLACK, 8.W.1. Tel. Vict. 8294, 


lull pariiculars on applice ition, 
GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, wiry 
thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
parents abroad. Kesident trained Nurse, Detached house, 4 mins. from sey 
For illus, prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


POURNEMOUTH | COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LID. 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 









Chairman: Rev, J. YD. JONES, MLA., DD, 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 
Founded in 1900 this well-known First-ciass Residential School for Girls has bee 
removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth 
The Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres. Th 
rie tly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domesti 
t, & 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentwort College Road, 


Ie urne mouth. 


5 ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 


FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDiR 





Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if require 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good { garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathiw 





"THOBNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls, Games, gardening, dor ic sciew 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful g 


situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS 


s* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 








DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY 


Head-Mistresa: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions ai the } oundativa 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools.) 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
Head Mistress: Miss KITCAT 





Hi TG& BF D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele “ Watford 616 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley ‘Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (bormerly at I \ s 


Head-Mistreas: Miss E. M. PI¢ KARD, M A. (Class Trip., Cantab). Doarders only 
EB Serases SCHOOL FOR GIRL, 





HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Ox 


= HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
h ipa mai SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICL. Mow 
tain and sea ais Principal: Miss WHEELER Special t 3 for 














mini sters’. rok missionaries’ daughters. 1 Entire charge if desired ; 
pee DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Sclhiool of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


T HE GRANGE, BUX tT OS. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Head-Mistress; Miss L, C. DODD, 

Bracing clin Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAL)-MisT 


ee HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby on-}xleuw, 








Cumberland,—Schooil for Girls, 8 to 16. English, French. Mat! tics aut 
latin. Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay M i) alt 
Eurhythmics. Dairy and poultry farming included. Farm produce prov 
cream, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses and hospital trained matrou—!" 
Prospectus soy Fal PRINCIPAL. 


Bous’ Schools and Sélleans. 


(SRAIGELOWER PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





TOKRYBURN, FIFK.—Head-Master, F. G. WATLES, 4.4., Malvern Cole 
and Emanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head-Master of St. Ninian‘s, Moffat, 1919-- 
to whom applications should be made for prospectus at Craisiiewer as above. Tt 
schoo! stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres overiooking the Form 
Kieautifully sheltered position, Healthy situation, Perfect santtation biccum 
light, Easy of access, ‘Terms modcrate, 
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OAKLANDS SCHOOL, 
Trinity, Je 


EPARATORY 


A PR CHOOL 


Sir 
Licut 


BOOT, Bt BOOT, 


bY, K.C. OI8, Eszq., 
DE BRATH, K.C.i., M. V. 
and the Rev, G. O. MORGAN 


FOR BOYS 


GEORGB 


Ge 


ad VW 
The R ( O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A I D., F.C.8 +t 
( Car I J University) 
The Set tar its ¢ Ag fis res. Own fa 
climate, hea situation, clect light, eas y ole 


HEAD-MASTER. 


1 Sic 


BLACKER DOUGLASS, 
SMITH, 


TEWQ U A » 4 ( 
N Pret Schoo 
aLY 1 A ig tl 1 
roa 
I 1 ior I ‘ 
Locai bX i buily-q 
var playing field wimming, et 7 rge of 
For tu er particula ipply to the PRINCIPAL, 
rey ¢ ‘OL LEGE, TAY i *TOCK.—Recognized by the 
K ry ( Magniticent ing in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, lacing Dartmoor. t I NGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head- Master H. V. PLUM, MLA. 


wa ARG AT SE C8 UL 
lV SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 


L 


Lk 


G bb 

















ENGINEERING SECTION, 
Principal 
4. LEACH LEWIS, M.A. (Pembroke College, Can 
W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College, Camb.) 
REGHOR N CASTLE SCHOO! 
p* COLINTS MIDLOTHIAN 
or Pul hools and Dartmouth He ul-M I H. M. RUSH 
Head-Ma \ i Castle Preparatory School ik. W 
rt B.A H 400 acres of woodland 1 pla } 
n Pent Hi W 1 luseum, ‘bemnis ¢ 5 
ny 
AS I ic Ys 14 been opened in ¢ on 
of R. W ( MA LB Bo 1 | 
I I particul ! 
5 | xy ue } burg ‘ ) Hi} 
MAS 
ANI R D SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
‘OF ld ‘ May, 1924 arding 
ot SIX Ss. y j to BOYS und ion sur l 
rl I pete for one of t s u I 
t V I pected.—For full n | 
BURS 





izabethan house, 30 
modcrate ft 








LD-MASTER 
Writate Tuition, Xe. 


a ent 


ZY MOU R 














y’ 4 UTION. - Mr. ( 
Ky, 1 I } Sy gg a SURAMING, 
\ \ P tior Art t ' ., ting and orrect iking 
i PARLIAMENTA CANDIDATES, Barrister Pre 
$46 Strand (Charing Cro W.C.2 
‘| 0 PARENTS.—A special explanatory 8; Habus on the pr 
I | t t Ka Y tor the prevention of foot 
1 t j t ! nf or juest by Capt, ¢ W.SEWELL, 
) \ on |] I +4 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W 
will find e lient. ad in connexion wit! 
I f und the age when most defects coni- 
l 





N. W ROSS, M.A Cantab.), B 

l 4 ba ! years’ Lperiones is a 
kx J nu all best Sel Is 

BUI OW'S SCHOLASTIC AGEN 


HOUSE, R. 95, 





CY, 


175 Piceadi London (Op poste Royal Academy.) 
i l G 462. z 
WCHOOLS oO! BOTS aR GEBELSs 
wm ( MY and ALL EXAMS 
( I ? IATE OR BACKWARD BOY FoR 
SPECIAI ARI AND TUITION, 
»N, hav »-to-date knowledye of the Best ind 
. iy lont CONTI VENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
y 1 spectu und Trusty voller Information 
I ty I |, and rough idea of fees sho it ven 
ATON t li unon Strect, London, 4, 








| - 


HOOLS, at 
and TUTORS’ EsStAbLISHMENTS, 
SCHOOLS, & 
ef charge by 
GAB BITAS, PTHRING & CO., 


DVICE ABOUT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, 
DOMESTI¢ ECONOMY 





i 
MESSRS 











86 Sackville Street, London, t 402 
Educational! 7 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring ce t School 
Principals in the country. y f u t 
ertablishments giving a course of tr retarial W ° 
Agriculture and Horticulture 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MAD! rO P I rs 
So CHOOLS Information and carefully considered 
ho advice can t btained from 
rRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
een Schdlastic Agents, 
who hav many years’ expericiu and 
mat 1 oF sehe \ 1 tal trainin 1 all form 
occupation at hon ind abroad 
CO AR S. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
2 SCHOOL” and ON THE CHOICE Of A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 Phones: Gerrard 3: and 327 
ae ¢ 
Authors Typeturitin y, wWe. 
R ONALI MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
as I yuld ¢ i e with R iM y if they 
rhe o1 Kr y in I 4 the world 
pec Reg ny Po t Picture | iuction 3 
RONALD MASSEY, 283 Knightrider Street. Docte ( n EC. 4 


BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, 








LITEKARY AGENT AND ADVISER 
r MSS. person iticised and . j l'ypewrit I I Z 
1 bv expert Mss Wu ii l i 
! lranslat bret K i Oriel 
te terms. | ‘ 1 ! 
ARN Authorship, Journalism Arti os . 
Postal Lesson tion i Wrira 
i i »A hip,” J m Col \ S)A W.1. 
by Your Pen. Unique pos course : _ How 
t to write alt t \ et ell Kx { i real t 
(Dept. 85 13 Vi 4 Street, SW. 
pyre WwW RITING.- ——~ |S, 1.000 words, carbon 3d. Reductioz 
fii vriti I lity. 2 test ia i ii ni Mat 3 
st. 1909.—1 ent Typing 39 Lower Clay i D $274 


=. YPEW RITI NG AND DUPLI‘ 
MSS. 1 per 1.000 words 
NANCY M 1 A 
THORS 
uf 10d, per 1,000 i 
MONA STI ART, 14 


B ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER types Authors’ MSS. Is. per 
A 000 words; 1 la I General and 1 pewriting 








MSS. ty 





Visited with N, 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S 
et rt Hf NiLI PUTANKH i rOoM 4 ! 
i t PALESTI DAMAS¢ BAG! 
LUPHRATES, TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULI 
M 1 6th, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, Mot t i " 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 1 t J J > 
FURTHER ‘DETAILS Ol ESCORT ) 
and A n ts of St nship Lir vi 7 
a gl 
wt naiicial, Xr. 


Been _ENNS. Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
s and Hot iged t Refr t Hiouse A ation, 





“Miscellanea 
{ARS 
hia 


W ul 1 ———— 
N OVERCOAT, retailored 


INVISLDLG 


and 
* Lill, 
mdon, Lt’. 4 





fe Dept. Sp., St. Marti1 
"Phone: ¢ We « 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES. Wi rTURN SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES Ke., eg to new. W for t ‘ 
list or i ga its I tr t I ] N pul uN! ING ¢ 
(Dent A), 16 Chard e Road, London, N. le Ph i t 47 








AV 1D) “OU R OWN BOO KPI sAT E.—Your own Arms, 
ext, .. t or oti ! ted st and orizinal work, 1 i 
£2 . AR D, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 


V ' 


A eTUPICIAL , TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 


Specime sent iree HENRY Bb. W 











Gold, £ im. Ca i I i 4 i 
1x c. S| Old Gold a ; rJ or f 
Sati ti Lf t 
co 4 1 . i 

a Agee ORR Ogee! FSR a EE aE a, 
rp ui abs e Cockroach Exterminat is slattis, 

I P ( I i 
by t t f \ 4 ( Si ins, 
ls. € i | fr 


Tage tag PATIENTS. ILLUSTRATED ] let de- 
Country i PRIVA! 1ENTS N . 
Inva a 3 \ ! é 
( if Med & \ i P s .4. 
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St ANDREW'S 
NORTHAMPTON, 


President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llenfairfechan, 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received, 
Yor particulars apply to 
DANIEL FE. 
Telephone: No, 56. Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1 
Tel ane : Langham 1827. 


EXETER, €.M.G., 





RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D.. 





If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 


at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 


C.B.E. 
PATIENTS of the 
The Hospital, its branches (in- 
North Wales), and its numerous Villas are 





Assurance Society 


Mansion London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


House Street, 


No Shareholders. 


No Commission. 








EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Please compare these prices with any others. 

ler dozen. 

19/- 
27/- 
29/- 
39/- 


CLARET. 
GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry ee - 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 
(CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 
BURGUNDY. {Superior growth. Special offer .. 
LIEBFRAUMILCH. Excellent bouquet 
HOCK. ca flavour. Great bargain 35/- 
BRAUNEBERGER. | 
MOSELLE. {fruity character 36/- 
EHRMANN & FILS’ “GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. {(ohici 1gtt. Highest clas 4 08/- 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, 66/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, Golden Goblet Cuvee T9/= 
SUPERIOR OLD TAWNY .. 42)/- 
. 
SHERRY. FINE GOLDEN MEDIUM DRy.. 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR 


(GRAND | VINE “CHAMP AGNE 


COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 48 years old -300)- 
inv aluable in case of illness.. 
WHISKY. 


CRU VIOLET, Good body ee 


vena 


medium dry.. 


PURE OLD MALT, small quantity yt 38'- 
The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. |: LIQUEURSPECIAL ITR,” great ave 1 44/= 





“ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed ass 
Wines and Spirits at Market Drices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finskury Square, Landen, E.C. 2. 


Please quote ™ S.” 


Write for oriment of 














‘LAURIE’S LIST | 





| 4th Edition. 


WHAT THE BUTLER WINKED AT 


Being the Life and Adventures of ERIC 
for 57 years in service with the nobility 
by himself. Frontispiece. 12s. Gd. net. 





By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 
by GORDON HOME. 
ROBERTS and F. 


laid paper and coloured picture 


| PHYSICAL ENERGY 


Showing how Mental and Ph sical En 
by the Practice of Boxin, By 


with Fronti 
and thirty-five 
WILTON FEN. 
jacket. 


Sspiece in t 
illustration 


18s. net 





ergy can | 
BOMBARDIER 





WELLS. Crown 8vo. IMlustr ile ed. 3 3s. - Gd. 
SUZANNE AND THE SUN | 

A Novel of Biarritz by GERTIE DE S. WENT] 

JAMES. 7s. 6d. net. 





TEETH, DIET AND HEALTH 


By H. THOM \, D.M.D., ssistant Professor of Oral 
logy in Harvard = sity Dental School it! 
10s. 6d. net 





ADAM AND EVE 


(18th Thousand.) By H. DENNIS BRADLEY, 
Eternal Masquerade.” Crown 8vo. Cloth Be. 1 








THE BOOK THAT BRINGS GOOD LUCK, 


. — ‘el 
THE MASCOT BOOK 
A Popular Encyclopedia of Bringers of Lucl 
attendant Legends and Beliefs. By ELIZABETH VII 
Twenty-six illustrations. Cloth. §&s. net 





New volume. 


LOTI’S WORKS. (11 Vols.) 


A TALE OF BRITTANY 


F’cap 4to, on fi , an 





A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


x. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bow <r 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plat 
and bookbinding. 


s. We superintend the upkeep, classificatic 


; ym, Cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


4. We maintain a Literary service bureau, 


s. We conduct a mail order and telephon 
gives immediate and iutelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogucs 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phon:—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to L.M. the King 


e service wt 





iT ‘ST PUBLISHED. 
THE ARCHITECTURE 
RESOLUTION 


Demy 8vo. By A. E. GILMORE. 


An endeavour to prove the vital conn 
ship between Man and the Solar System. 





10s. 


parallel « 


of the Material and the Spiritual Universe is shown to be 
to Electrical Energy, and this Electrical Energy is chiefi 
sented by repellent forces which have a mathematical } 
which ray the glacial period possible, and the aut! 
opinion that a Screen of Energy surrounds each mem! 

tem, th us making highly de * — 1 life possible in all 
is convinced that Science and Re ire not really at va 
A postcriptum on the utility “} satelli tic formation in 


evolution is give 





OOK BARGAINS.—November Catalogue of Pt iblis 
Remainders, comprising booxs in all branches of 
at’ bargain prices, sent poss free on request,—H, J, 
Lockseller, 55 Wigmore Street, W.1, 


Li tur I 
Gl Vist B, 


By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by W. P. BAINES 
four coloured plates by MORTIMER MENPES. 10s. od. 
G Send for New Illustrated List 
| T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
30 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON. 





HORNE (Butle; 
and gentry, writte 


| ANCIENT LONDON CHURCHES 





IN 


henwiast 


Gd. net 


ection and close relat 


London : : ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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%FORD 


\BOWSSIRLS 


Children ask 
for interesting 
books, and 
parents for 
wholesome 
books. The 
Oxford im- 
print gives 
this 
guarantee. 












double 





Ask to see 
The Oxford 
ANNUALS, 


fe 
ky 
~ on yy 3 
> se cirit MT DOTP bs 4 rarer a an a 
Saunt Ht TRC Bearers & pestis (tha oe Se ¥ em? 


A CHRISTMAS LIST 


TERSITY 


WRITE FOR 
OXFORD  UNIV\ 


PRESS 





Fruit and Flowers 
An Introduction to Botany 


1 
» Wik 


Vu i 
120 fully 


On th re Road to Hell 


An Historical Romance 
| ( Ik 


In the House ofthe High Priest | 


A Drama in | Onn Act 
iv ¢ 


The Rival Philosophies of 
Jesus and of Paul 


eacher of Brain 
Liberation 
| RENCE DANIEL 


A. T 


> & 





LONDON: THE  F DANIEL COMPANY, 
GRAHAM HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, E.C. 4. 

















a 


Fame: 





how 
DO YOU CHOOSE THE 
NOVELS THAT YOU READ? 


There are many possible ways. 
You may 

Publishers’ 
take advice from your friends, 
There is also another method: 
FoLttowinG A Pusiisuer’s Im- 
PRINT. ‘There is much to be 
said for this 
interested in the work of new 
novelists who will probably be 
future. 


read reviews, watch 
advertisements, or 


if you are 


Way 


the celebrities of the 


STATES AL 19 


Octuber 27th, 
“What an astonishing gift 
Mr. Cape has for discovering 


ortnight ago the 
bunch, including 


Someta Meek: shag as -- } a 
WOrk DY distinguished writers, 


1 | 1? } 
Wa a DOOK ¢ | INI I 
1 
OF H I 1¢ of his ruit 


/], and since 


then he has given us not only 


O'Flakeriy), but also THE 1N- 
CREDIBLE JOURNEY (C. E. M™. 
Martin), equally by a new 
iter, and in its Way as remark 


able as either of the other: 

Mr. Cane has also in his 
Autumn list THE TRAIL OI! 
IHE HAWK, by the 
“Babbitt” (Smeclair Le 
HILLSBORO PEOPLE by J 


1 ‘ 
JOVOLA 
e sAof ft 6 R } 
sQ} tllis ALLL! ( Youeon 
= , 
raewn, an 2Y CASTLE- 
; lo. 
fON, PASSENGEI by Ruichar: 
) 1 «é : 
B , auth ( The Voice 
In the VW {ac si. 


author of 
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Book Bargains 








GREAT 
ANNUAL CLEARANCE 


SALE 
Catalogues Just Published 


LL the recent works ef History, 
A Biography, Travel, Sport, 
Belles Lettres, Fiction, etc., 
withdrawn from circulation in 
Boots Booklovers’ Library and 
now offered for sale at 


BARGAIN 
PRICES 


ft he : a 
iiae Oe addressed ) 


AN enquiries 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. 
Stamford Street— London, S.E. 1. 









































A. & C. BLACK’S LIST 


AMID THE HIGH HILLS. _ 


A Record of Sport and Natural History in Scotland, 





By St HUGH FRASER. With 32 full page illustra. 
tions (16 in colour) by FINLAY MACKINNON, 
BALFOUR-BROWNE, and others. 

Square demy 8yo. Cloth. Price 18s. net 





ia 
THE BIBLE STORY. 
A Connected Narrative retold from Holy Scripture 
By the Rey. J. BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. With ull-page 
illustrations in colour by J. H. HARTLEY, nore 
Super-royal 8vo. Cloth. VPrice 15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT 
EAST. 
By the Rey. a 
~eaemgge 





BAIKIL, 
from photographs. 
Cloth. Price tos. 6d. net. 


LUXOR AND ITS TEMPLES, 


P.RALS. With 32 full page 





By Dr. AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Litt. Con. 
taining 32 plates of drawings of the Temples and other 
Monumic nts at Thebes, by Major BENTON —_ ae HI R, 
supplemented by numerous outline illustrations ig the 


text. Square demy Svo. Cloth. Price 7s "6a et. 


THE DECAY AND THE RE. 
STORATION OF CIVILIZATION. 


(The Philosophy of Civilization, Part I The Dale 
Lectures, 1922. gy Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER, 
Demy dvo. Cloth. Price 5s. net. 


CIVILIZATION AND ETHICS. 


The Philosophy of Civilization, Part II. 
Demy Svo. Cloth. Price ros, 6d. net. 


GIVERS OF LIFE AND THEIR 
ee IN MYTHOL. 

















By MAURICE A. CANNEY, M.A., Professor of Semiti 
1 Ih «amguages and J,iterature in Manchester University, 
| Large crown 8yvo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. rd. net 
, 9) | THE UNCONSCIOUS “MIND. — 
‘What’ Ss Wrong with Marriage: | A. Psyeho-Analytical Survey. By Dr. S. HERBERT, 
Large crown Svo. Cloth. Pr rice 6s. net. 


This startling question was asked the other day by onc 
of Eneland’s foremost Divines, the Rev. W. POOLE, DD. 
Marriags which ought to be the blessel stat 
excellence, is notoriously, in many instances, fraught with 
disillusion, failure, unhappiness all round. WHY? 
Are those who fail in marrince 4 icular! wiched, one 
liffier to please, unbearably fst I \ 
t ir nor « ! 
! V terin " it \ it me AY 
s absolut vy nec <ar ow i 
into calamity from which the m t so easily have een saved, 
= Says the Rev. Dr. Poole: “NEEDLESS IGNORANCE and 


callous indifference to the simplest truths of sex physiology 
and sex hygiene probably account for more applications for 
divorce than all other causes combined. Untold numbers of 
physical and mental invalids should be saved to health and 
happiness by a DEFINITE PREPARATION FOR PARENT- 
HOOD before ever young folk are permitted to marry. 


To a l ay ‘ Is sgnorance, ; Bapobicare 
’ the 1 


“WISE. WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLI ON BIRTIL CONTROL?) 
pose 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


} or hi o much vit 
presented with so much tact, sy1 | ene 
: wot ' tion . edit ‘ tt nit ' ” 
een ¢ Powe Wer aves ‘ awed couple to read 
1 t hvorce Cot mi a le al Ve 


~ Particularly sensible 
The best books of this 
notice.” 


The Spectator says: 
and helpful. 
come to our 


sort whieh have 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 


ne 














TALES FROM THE NEW 
MABINOGION. 


rt W. J. TOWNSEND COLLINS. 
corated Ty FRED RICHITARDS. R.is. 
1. irge crown Syo. Cloth. Pric s: Od. n 


\rranged 


THE GLORY OF THE GARDEN. 
By M. i. KENNEDY-BEL, RA 
piece in colour and } 


Nour-jac kei 
Crown Svo. Cloth. Pric« 


FROM A WELSH _ HILLSIDE. 
By BE. P. & JOHN PINNEMORE. With a 
picture jacket. Crown Svo. Cloth. Pri 1k 


A. & “Cc. 
4,5 & 6 Soho Square, 


BLACK, LTD., 
London, W. 1. 

















BOOKS 


ANY BOOK REVIEWED OR 
ADVERTISED IN THIS OR 
ANY OTHER JOURNAI. CAN 
BE OBTAINED THROUGH 
THE 1,000 BRANCHES 
W. WH. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND worry SE, LONDON, W.C.2 


}’aris. 1,000 Br hes, Brussels. 
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NOVELS TO NOTE. 
TWO STRONG MEN. 
rd SYDNEY C. GRIER. 





6s. net. 


ithor of * The Flag of the Adventurer,” ** Out 
< Pris * &e. 

‘NIMPORT ANT BOOK F ROM ag ge A L aro WRITER. 
Phroughout the history of British Indi the stion of the 
relative powers of the m ilitas nd civil an iti a perpetually 
raen, With intimate knowledge id vreat kill the author bas 
4 on this foundation a story of deep historic ‘al interest showing 
the stubborn old conqueror of Khemistan pitted as C¢ an nmande ‘r-in- 
Chief <t the magnificent y ne ariston rat Dose poser office 
Governor-Ge eral What Id bet ye A. n each man 

Iv ten: mus of his own rights ? 
ARILEK. By G ‘ANP AT. 6s. net. 
“Not tor a long time has one come across SO sucee 8- 
ful an essay in this genre of story-telling. Ingenious 
in design, plausible in plot, fortified by competent 


character-drawing and embellished with all sorts cf 


love-making and —_ nture, * Harilek* has the addi- 
ional and wneom@mon merit that it is written in 
vamirable E pelish.” nn Post. 
GAVIN DOUGLAS. 
By JOHN SILLARS. 6s. net. 


Author of “The McBr * now in its Fifth 
Impression. 

“(avin Douglas is a charmin clements 
very rattily -electe:l. The plot is as old as ‘Deidre,’ 
. * Richard Feveral.’ Mr. Sillars seems to 
making of a very popular romancer.” 

Glasgow News, 
THE HOUSE OF LVES. 
By C. W. WHITAKER. 6s. net. 

F Phe storys IS cleve rly CONCEOTN 1, strony tly eon 
structed, full of incident and remark ably nil tolenball 
Australia 


Story with 


: ber eot as 


have the 








It pre its a vivid picture of squatt: - fife in 
in comparatively early days. nh nb er is kept in 
ibt to the very last chapter as t the s« _—— ol 
the mystery which is opened up im the fs pa ” 
( ty Pre. s 
THE SONS OF AETHNE. 
By J. M. REID. 6s. net. 
Tl is nertilarl f Mati romance ct the 
whth century . . . the reader is constrained to 
pursue the narrative with breathless interest. The 
work of Mr. J. M. Reid, a well-known Glasgow jour- 
i l Newdiga pri nan at Oxford, the book 
strikingly ie fil. It reflects genuine credit 
on its accomplisher L author. ( jow Herald 


WM. BLACKWOOD & “SONS, 45 Geo eet, Edinburg), 
3 


7 Paternoster Row, a, 














Dictionary of the Sacred Language of all 
Scriptures and Myths. 


GS 4A GASKFEL) 42s.; post fi {2s, 91 
It is rk « reterence ft ] h reference will 1 
lh is a ercat deal n these chapters, and 
l of ext ence.”—Hxpestlor limes. 
thought-provoking. . 2. The book is 


] 
, I 


A Critical Examination of ia hails 
\ WOHLGEMI rH, D.Sc 10s. Od, 
nd di SSi te examination of Freud's 
Psy cho-Analysi 
CEOR ALLEN & UNWIN, 
40 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 1. 


LIMITED, 

















| The True Doctrine of Saivation 


Ac cordin 7 
of Christ 


7 1: 
leacning 


\postles 


to the 
and the 


Pointing out certain popular errors and mistranslations 


of Scripture which throw a veil over the Truth. 


2) 7 
iar 


1/-, postage 2d. 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, 


21 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 2 











> 


epee pcr 4 NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and addre srs. Methuer 
ul receive regularly their Il ot Announcemeni H] ist 





A GREAT EVENT 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW NOVEL 
LOVE—AND THE sie itr acelin 6s. net 


\ novel of gi 
most popular 


eat charim and t the world’s 


author 
E. V. LUCAS 
ADVISORY BEN 7s. 6d. net 


\ delial 


hi:ul story 
“Over Bemerton’'s.” 


lerness by 





in the happy vein of Mr. Lucas’s 





E. V. LUCAS © 
LUCK OF THE YEAR 6s. net 


\ collection of essays, fantasies, and storics sel 
r. Lucas from his work during the last twelve m« 


ROBERT LYND — 


THE BLUE LION: A Book of Essays 6s. net 
\ most delightinl volume 


W. D. ROSS, M.A. 
ARISTOTLE ‘~ 


Phis book deseribes the main stance « \ristotle’s 


teaching in thre various departments philosopl 


SYLVIA M. BENIANS 
FROM RENAISSANCE TO REVOLUTION : 


M 





EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1500-1 789, 7s. 6d. ret 
lor the I and general i ‘ inte! ted il 
historical « ment of the 1 rn State 





ERNST BOLDT 
FROM LUTHER TO STEINER 7s. Gd. net 
pros sae : - r : A id = 
BE ‘NEDETTO ‘CROCE 
GOETHE 7s. 6d. net 





EUGENE EVRARD 
THE MYSTERY ned Levey HIVE 7s. 6d. net 

Translated by BI ‘RD MIALL. 
\ mast piece of bee liter, 


SIDNEY DARK ond “ROWLAND GREY 
W. S. GILBERT: His Life and nations 15s. net 


The first auth ritatiy 


"MAURICE /MAETERLINCK 


THE CLOUD THAT —IFTED anc 
POWER OF THE DEAD 


Translated by F. AML. A > KINSON 7s. Gd. net 


Two brilliantly dr: ‘ p! , each vy 


THE 


ROSE FYLEMAN 
FORTY GOOD-NIGHT TALES 3s. 6d. net 
A volume of gay little st s which rtd qual 
RALPH 
THE WORLD OF FASHION, 


NEVILL 
1837-1922 
16s. net 
\ vivacious and amusing chronicl . 
dotes and reminiscences Of socia 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





IONICUS 


By VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


‘Lord Esher has now given us a volume of letters from 
Cory, strung on a thread of narrative, which exhibit the 
nd independence of his thought in a very attrac- 
It becomes, as we 


Vigor 





tive light.... turn these pages, easy 
to understand that the three Prime Ministers to whom 
Lord Esher dedicates his book may haye learnt from it 
many a lesson in high politics and other things.”—Daily 


With Photogravure Portrait. 15s. nef. 


“This handsomely printed volume enables us to sce the 
great personality whose influence was exercised oyer the 
characters of such diverse men as Lord Balfour, Lord 
and Mr. tel 
“A fuller picture of a very lovable personal 
*Tonicus’ is a biography of the best sort, that in which 
the subject is allowed to reyeal his own pers nality 1 
his letters.”-—Daily Graphic. 


Rosebery, Asquith.”—Datly Chron 





THE TREFOIL 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON AT WELLINGTON COLLEGE, 
LINCOLN AND TRURO. By A. C. BENSON, C.Y.O., 
LL.D Author of “The House of Quiet,” cic. This is an 
experiment in personal biography, telling, as it was not pos 
sible to tell in the official “ Lite,” the inner history of Aede 
bishop Benson’s Truro episcopate, where a vivid temperament 
aun —— enthusiasm expanded in a roman tic and hittle- 
known region. lilustrated. Second impression. 12s. net. 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR A. WILSON, 


V.C., G.C.B., O.M. (Admiral of the Fleet). By Admiral Sie 
EDWARD BRADFORD, K.C.B. “ The Bae of sixty- 
three years of public service. ‘The great silent Admiral 
of the ereat silent Service’ moves in the foreground, but the 





story of the Royal Navy for fifty years is the sereen upon 

which Sir Edward throws his portrait. The result is a picture 
t hist ciel interest and yivid reality.”,—Merning Post. With 

Tilustrati ms, 12s, net. 


THE ENGLISH 1909-1922. 


gossip by FRANK FOX. “ Here is English life seen from 
every angle, national and personal. Mir. Fox has known many 
ul women who have influenced our history in recent 

years. “He t ‘lls stories of them and uses them as illustrations 


jor his text. ... He ] 


has made op po rtunitics for obser 
our character, which he does with such y1 
humour, and humility that he he allowed a task 
might well frighten other men.”—Meorning Post 


THE BEARING OF COAT- 
ARMOUR BY LADIES 


- 4 
ividine Ss, 











CHARLES A H. FRANKLIN, MRCS. Eng., 
i S.A. Scot, ete. With a Preface by Marcia Ci or 
Yarroroucu, BARONESS FavconBperG AND CONYER This is 
t! rst v exclusively devoted to the su 1 ct Profusely 
iiustrated, ith 10 J’lates, 4 in Colour and over 100 
lilustrations. l2s, net 
By DOUGLAS GORDON, The author describes certain 


birds and beasts from a sympathetic standpoint, without 
attempting to refute well founded, if exaggerated, accusa- 
tions against them. Fortunately there scems to be a feeling 
springing up in favour of wild life preservation, which, 11 
duly encouraged, will do much to save our diminishing fauna. 
Iiustrated, 7s. Od. net. 


THE SHORELESS SEA 


By MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES. This story of love, 
disappointment, and final triumph ts in its way a very remark- 
able achievement, in that it is a first novel by an authoress 
Whose age is only sixteen. It is no freak of childhood’s 
jancy, but a serious study of temperament, which will be 
enjoyed for its own intrinsic merits. 7s. Od. net. 





as EGO ”? 


’ 


Random Records of Sport, Ser cag toe Travel in Many Land 
By LORD CASTLETOWN OF UPPE! OSSORY, KP. 
The author has had a full and, at times, castles life in many 
parts of the world. Eton—the Life Guards—Parliament— 
sport and advert mene in the Wild West and in India—fightin 
in Egypt and South Atrica- these are some of the subjects 
told of with a wealth of 


LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WHITE, 


K.C.B. By FREDERIC MANNING. “ Sir Bs lit V hite 
H } 





good s an racy comment 


will always be one of the great figures in the tory « raul 
architecture. . .. All who are interested in = building of 
ships will find an engrossing interest in this admirable bio- 
graphy. Out of a great mass of material he has constructed 
a narrative which runs —_ and cons lively and does 
equal justice to Whiie’s cha er and to his achicyvements,”— 

Joyd's List. Wlustrated. 21s, net, 


THE ALLIANCE OF HANOVER 


ly of British Foreign Policy in the I 


vy JAMES FREDERICK CHANCE, \ 





Author of “George I. and the N n War 

from 1725 to 1727 were of ‘partic ular importance in 

ari upon British Foreign Policy, and it is with 

hese years that the author deals. The period, though briei, 
is full of incident, and should prove useful as \ as 
interesting to students of history, 21s, net. 


| 


100 YEARS’ HISTORY OF THE 
CHINESE IN SINGAPORE 


hen 









1819-1919, By SONG ONG SIANG | : 10n 
volume to “One Hundred Years of Singapore,” two 
! i ironological history begin 
tlement ul pr 1 x 
1ES¢ ni crs ne \ ’ 
THE ISLAND OF RODRIG Ue 
pays | 
By A. J. BERTUCHT. The adyventu: f 
the 7 revessa have lately brought sabe: peatnlain t { 
and little-known outpost of the ] hey an 
Occan, whose history 1s well worth 1 hi, 
irom intimate personal porn nec, is well quali Ke 
this record—historical, geographical, racial and com tal. 
With Map and many filo trations. Ys, nel 


COUNTRY CONVERSATIONS 


With an Introduction by the RT. HON. W. C. BRIDGEMA, 
M.1’. This small book was originally printed fer private 


circulation about 40 years ago, when it was hig! pre- 
ciated for its humour and the interesting picture it e 
country mentality in mid-Victorian time It is racy ot te 
suil, recalling past times which are fast dying out, Js, 0d. 0% 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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‘MA CMILLAN'S 1 LIST | 


ar ar rian ti 


| RUDYARD KIPLI 

INDEPEND ENCE. Rectorial Address delivered at | 
St. Andrew’s, October 10. By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Crown Sv« 2s. net: paper _Is. net. 


es | 

















_= | 
CREEN LABEL NOVELS |)) DR. A. H. SAYCE 
4 REMINISCENCES. pe the R 4. H. SAYCE, 


ef, . . ? | i D.Litt., LI D., D.D \\ 1 i rait, Ovo ] 
an Rid [he rning I “There are very illu 


Smit h, V C., Gentlema ler bg Zh F ss “are very illuminating || 
1th a 1 | sketcn to | ound in tl - of amous men with | 








i 


leds ‘ ) " ya S$ al 1 | 1 ' . ’ 
the een ( ' , ' of his « oe | whom Dr. Saycee has come 


rd ‘ port y ro je  ' author ¢ | —— — | 
| THOMAS HARDY 
x The Westerner || THE FAMOUS TRAGEDY OF THE | 
his lat ie 1s ; QUEEN OF CORNWALL AT TIN- 
TAGEL EN LYONNESSE. By THOM. 








or ax Y a ee eee HM. KRDY. With Two Dri 
Records of Reggie aes ; : 
“¢? acc ied Tallies ave witly EaiggeereagN ao alain 
by 7s. od, net. GEORGE SAINTSB 3URY 


Lani Watchman, WI hat ef the Dawn ? | A SAINTSBUR ee BOOK. By GEORGE | 








- ] ak ( 1 ! * id id i ce ’ 
by W RM ) 300 ¢ each L | t au {t 
ent The Battle of Lenden . ‘4 MM. KEYNES’S New Book 
ik Wit woud Rappen If 5 ee ae MONETARY REFORM. by JOHN MAYNARD 
Rusty Adi ray seal ; . 7s. Od. net. KEYNES, Author of “The Economic Cor ‘ 
i, ‘ 0 _— | oO the | ce,” etc 78 Od. net. } 
White Who Killed Lord Henry Rollesione ? An application of fundamental principles and 
nay: ‘ 4 : , = 2 «v's Gi | murdered | to the chiet monetary pro r the hot \ 
~ ; tis 1 of at ry story v an unusual interest and value both to the financial 1 A 
1 Daye. Ss len t the t cral ] 


- The Heir of the Malik DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH INDIAN BIG 





es 
J he Malik TV! lip ( r | GAME. 13) Maj ral % 3 RI 
t - By Michael John. ‘alhad ok “ Modera Pin-Gtidhion.” With Chante 
wie Mi \A : 7 ti | | 
1 from pi 12s. 


! has a pact, and she goes to New Zealand to forget it. LIFE IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA: THE 
A, ; a ee a a i Pag oe, MAGIC, BELIEFS, AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
r” . ae 1BIBiO TRIBE. LZ MAURY TALBOT, 
ee in The Mysterious Chinaman Pes lustrated. Svo. 2is. net. 
brie? rat la sovereign for delivering it. A HISTCRY OF MEDIEVAL IRELAND 

a8 3 Tue Charing Crose Mystery. 75. 6d. net FROM 1110 TO 1573. by epMUN» 


kes 





as +. 
et, CURTIS, M.A. S8vo. With Maps. 21 
. 
. 7 “Dp ; 
The Garden of Deli / a Ca 
r 1 fr yt l L ¢ L ll 
own t a I hicl l ( h i 
stt h 
=a , 
/ ] Ca 


ryy ~~ . 
fhe Orange Divan 
ion ( ( ( ee Something linked up 


eran ee ee Ce ene ee MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., cadens. W.C.2., 











Witchery o° . pe ——— ——— 
us itchery o° the Moor 
net ca Soren rer: THE HUMAN HAIR: 
, he Red Deer. | Beil | Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
ods a | BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
The Jungle Behind Bars | Author of “Scalp Mass » Uric Acid and the Hair," 
; : , ait aa |} “Alopecia Areata, “The. Hair and the Nervous System, 
ted oe Dc apes Ren tern agp Al on ge nega Mn name pape “Anemia and the Hair,” &c. 
ion 7 the tiger who would not submit, and the lion whe . “Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman 
hi soi ¥ Ryley Cooper. re ere | “He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
La — ° ’ 1pon the causes, and cure, of all scalp an d hat r ti — 
= Susan in Charge Baw eee : ae Te eae 
a I ] ollege vacation S&S takes char ( 1 f y o } “The precepts he lays down for the ‘pre servation and 
_ a oo oe ee ha Ne 7 hace epesaesr restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
: j 7 ( —Medical Record. 
ry | Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book tq 
Helen of London J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
\N, : bt eas rae t 1 I ol 117 St. George's” Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
t 0 y | . - — ——-—— 
re 7 spouting nena aps me <2, 500 for New Writers ! ! 
s of The Man Who Wasn’t | e- | 
the wa \ K h, who, hunted 1 y the 1 | pro :! zh i wt 
Low re tion a lonely s 1 Writ ae FREE Be : ¥ . 
Wi r f 
es u how 
reece; i: Po FLEET STREET SCHO! 1L OF WRITING, 
HERBERT JENKINS LTD. YORK ST. S.W.1 (Dept. 25), 92, Fleet 4001 Londen. EC. 4 
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FLORA KLICKMANN’S FAMOUS BOOKS 


That have brought joy. inspiration, and renewal of 
mental vigour by theic abounding gladsomeness. 


THE FLOWER-PATCH AMONG THE BETWEEN THE LARCH-WGODS AND 
HILLS 6/-ne. THE WEIR. Rieu 


With photogravure portrait of the Author. Another Joy Book of the Hills. 
+s: TT 7 ho or oslite ° « 
New and cheaper edition: 3/6 net. New and cheaper edition: 3/6 net. 
of : . ’ : Ars ea °° ae ‘ . P ! 
With a beautiful jacket wrapper in colours showing With a beautiful jacket wrapper in colours ch win 
the sc ery ol the Flower-latch. the scene ry between the L: rch-Woods and th Weir, 


JHE TRAIL OF THE RAGGED ROBIN. PRE LURE OF THE PEN. 6/- net. 
\ Book of Light and Laueliter. li is exhilarating \n eminently readable book giving all that is 
as the high hills that form uts background. 6,/- met. necded for a successful career, 


BEAUTIFUL ART VOLUMES. 
THE GARDEN THAT WE MADE. IN OUR FLOWER GARDEN, 
19 6 net. 10/6 ret. 
By H.R.H. the laie CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN. 
Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 


Hilustrated with reproductions in colour of oil paintings by the late Princess, in addition 
to a large number of illustrations in black and white. 








THE JESUS OF OUR FATHERS. 


JOHN W. GOOD, Ph.D. 658 pp., 25/- net, 
“An endeavour to make clear the great fundamental truths of the Christian faith Iy 
the method of absolute loyalty to the Saered Records.” 


By 


¥ 


THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE. PARABLES FROM NATURE. 6/- net. 


\ most beautiful reprint of the famous essays by With 16 full-page plates by ALLAN BARRAUD 
J. KR. VERNON, ALA. ; ; and others, on art paper. _ 
Beautifully and profusely illustrated and prinied on GS RE AES a ae 
= O/- met revered for her moral qualities as \ 
Also in two volumes: delightful parabolic teachings. 
LEISURE THOUGHTS 3/- net. 
THE BEAUTY OF RAIN. 3/- net. 
— on ane GREAT HYMNS and their Stories. 
TEN YEARS DIGGING IN EGYPT. gg no cl se ag 
By Sir W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. With over . ‘ pS ey a ae 
100 illustrations. 3/- net. 


Some famous “finds” are described in the new 
and revised edition of this famous bovck on 
Egyptian Exploration. 


THE HOMELAND WORDSWORTH. THE STREETS OF NAZARETH 


Paper beards, 2/6 net. 


Containing the striking histories of nearly 100 ¢ 


gi 


our most popular hymns, 


A collection of the shorter poems. Sclected by and other Poems. By NETTIE ROOKER 
JOHN HAWKE. 2/6 net. \ charming volume of poems of the 1 
Presentation edition, in lambskin, o/- net. haunting in their sweetness, 2/6 wel. 


ee eee 6/-"et. THE RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By DANIEL DEFOE. 


Tine Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of By G. GIBBARD JACKSON 5/- net. 
Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner. With coloured frontispicee and 32 blacl l-wl 

\ sumptuous edition of this world’s masterpiece in illustrations 

new type and with entirely new pictures by A new book dealing in 2 popula 


STANLEY L. WOOD, consisting of coloured 
frontispiece, 16 full-page plates, and 50 line draw- 
ings in the text. 


rise and progress of our railw: 


paca M IS FOR MARY. 6/- net 

* JACK-WITHOUT-A-ROOF.” 6/- net. A story of Merton Hill School. By SIBY! 
\ story of the war in La Vendée By Major OWSLEY. Illustrated. , 
CHARLES GILSON, Well illustrated, 

THE LOST CITY. 6/-net. THE ROSEMARY BOOK. 5/- net 
\ iale of adventure in Egypt. By Major \ charming story for eld ] } 


CHARLES GILSON, Well illustrated. MOBERLY. Well illustrated. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


se ee ee ee ee ee es as oe 1 Bouverie Street, London, BoC, A ce ee se 


OF ALL BOOKSHOPS, &c. 


Printed by W. Sreatour & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, F.C, 4; and published by Tuomas Saunpers for the “ Srectaton” (Lin 
No. 13 Lork Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, Saturday, November 17th, 1024, 


[ November 17, 1929 
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